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IN DEFENCE OF THE SWORD 


Eall know that Western civilization has come to a crisis. A great 
turning-point has come in the history of man; and nobody can yet tell 
which way man will turn. What is going to happen to the world? What 


‘does the future hold tor this country, for the life we have known, for the 


hurch, for our own selves? These are questions which we must try to 


“baswer; which, in fact, we are all helping to answer whether we will it or 


Inertia and drift have, in this matter, as decisive an influence as the 


Jnost ardent action. 


Some part of the answer to these pressing questions has been, and is 


infbeing, given us by the Catholic laity, and in a special way by those who, 
F |ifeftogether with the late Cardinal, were responsible for the foundation of the 
HerinfSword of the Spirit. Of all Catholic activities in England in recent years 


this movement has aroused both the keenest enthusiasm and the severest 


tO Stiriticism, and it may be of some value to set down a few impressions which 


think 


‘ism levelled at the movement has been inspired by as deep a love of the 


ave been inspired by this fact. There is no doubt, I think, that the criti- 


atholic Faith and as true a Catholic patriotism as has been the enthusiasm 
f those who launched the movement and now guide its activities. The 
thoughts that are expressed here are entirely personal. They are in some 
measure an attempt to clarify impressions and opinions vaguely held for 
some time, yet never clearly formulated. 

The pressure of persecution and the long struggle under the penal laws 


as led, inevitably, to the adoption of a defensive attitude by the Church 
ead by Catholics in this country. For the last hundred years we have been 
fuggling to win some minimum of recognition and some mitigation of 
sie bias which centuries of false history and practical estrangement have 


gendered in the hearts of our countrymen. In the course of this struggle 


ipgve have tended to accept for religion the position assigned to it by the 


sidious Liberal heresy. We have in practice if not in theory accepted the 
doctrine of the disintegrated man, a doctrine which divides life up into 


‘fompartments and relegates religion neatly and comfortably to one of 


fem. This dreadful doctrine is the curse of the modern age, and, perhaps 
more than we realize or are prepared to admit, we in England have been 
ainted by it. How often have we measured the religion of our people 
‘olely by attendances at Sunday Mass and by Easter communions? And 
tave we really bothered about the influence of their faith on the other 
uinety-nine hundredths of their lives? Unless gross outrages against 
purity or sexual morality were in question many of us have rarely bothered 
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about the conditions of life of our flock, but have been content that the 
should turn up more or less regularly to Sunday Mass, and that we should 
visit them in a more or less perfunctory way in their homes from time ty 
time. 

Then, under Pope Pius XI especially, came the call to Catholic Actiog, 
The laity have been urged and encouraged to it; and they have at last, and 
in their own way, taken it. And, as | see it, the Sword of the Spirit js 
one of the outstanding results. 

With what motives was the movement founded? I think there was; 
twofold element in its foundation. On the one hand there was the cop. 
sciousness of impending tragedy which the disasters of 1940 had brought 
so close to us. European civilization, the product of the Christian past, 
seemed on the edge of the abyss, and it seemed imperative that there should 
be some Christian gesture, some answer to the challenge of embattled 
darkness, a faint answer perhaps, but a clear one, a last voice possibly befor 
submergence under the flood; or the answer might prove to be a rallying 
cry, which would grow in strength, and might mark a turning-point in the 
struggle. This, I think, explains something of the spontaneous enthusiasm 
with which, for example, the Stoll Theatre meetings were welcomed in 
May 1941 and the similar public manifestations which have been evident 
elsewhere. For the success of the Sword of the Spirit was a spontaneou: 
success. The Stoll Theatre meetings kindled a fire of enthusiasm which i 
far from dying down. This enthusiasm came from both Catholics and 
non-Catholics, convinced that at last here was a breath of sincere and puter 
air sweeping through life. Here, thought Catholics, is the beginning of: 
movement which may, perhaps with much struggle, put an end to tha 
real and ever-present tension between the circumstances of everyday life 
in almost every sphere and the integral Catholic life as it ought to be lived. 
Here, thought non-Catholics, is a chance for that living witness whichis 
so often talked about and so seldom seen. 

There is a second element, too, in this movement which we have tended 
to neglect, or have failed to appraise at its true worth. We are living inan 
age which is witnessing the emergence in strong numbers of a new and 
vitally important type of Catholic, the well-educated man or woman of the 
professional class, partly the product of two or three generations of ou! 
Catholic secondary schools, and partly comprising that class of educated 
convert which for years past has been steadily coming into the Church. 
I do not think that, as a body, we are aware of the potentialities of thi 
type of Catholic, nor of the strength of our numbers in this field. We have 
had hitherto something like two extremes. At the one end of the sci 
were the Catholic poor and lower-class families, impotent and unheeded, 
grand fighters when well led, but inarticulate without leadership, looking, 
as a rule, to the clergy for guidance. At the other end were the Catholic 
families of the old tradition, whose forefathers had kept alive the flame 
of the Faith in the dark penal days. They were to a great extent tradition 
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bound, suffering, too, from a sense of grievance, possibly of inferiority, 
anxious to justify themselves in the eyes of the world. But only recently 


















































































































































































ne ty | have we had in anything approaching impressive numbers the keen, 
well-educated, active apostolic laity of the professional classes, the school- 
tion, § master, the lawyer, the journalist, the civil servant, from which most 
, and Catholic societies draw their members, and all Catholic Action seems to 
rit is} draw its strength—and trom which, incidentally, the majority of the Catholic 
clergy have sprung. These Catholic men and women want to get some- 
vasa thing done. They are, I believe, at times genuinely infuriated at what 
con-§ they think our lack of vision and vehemence, our parochialism, our sub- 
yught J mergence in minor local affairs while matters of universal consequence 
past, J remain apparently unconsidered and vital questions seem to be unsolved. 
hould§ It is this type which is most fully represented in the Sword of the Spirit, 
attled J and represents a nucleus ot dynamic possibilities and of high potential. But 
efore | it stands very much in need, as all Catholic activity does, of help and 
llying | guidance from its priests. 
in the I suppose the movement has provoked the gravest suspicion by its 
siasm J attitude to non-Catholics, and by its declared policy of ‘‘co-operation”’; 
ed inf and some clarification ot the issues should be attempted. There are, I 
vident J think, two main ways in which a Catholic can look at the chaos of the 
neous | modern world. First there is the attitude which says in effect that the 
rich is J present terrible state of society which has culminated in the world war is 
s and} the outcome of a European apostasy which has been going on steadily for 
purer f four hundred years. The Reformation, the Enlightenment, the Revolution, 
g ofa§ the rise of Nationalism are so many downward steps into the abyss. And 
o that} now the plunge has come. Cynically put, Europe has got what was coming 
ay life} to it—in fact what it had asked for. Hitler is not a unique phenomenon, 
lived. | but the culmination of a movement going back for generations. Leo XIII 
hich is} might rise from his grave to proclaim to the world “‘l told you so. You 
abandon Catholic teaching at your peril.”’ There is only one way back, 
tended | one way for Europe to take if she would live again—the way of conver- 
x inaif sion, a return to the full teaching of the Catholic Church. The world is 
w and] in its present distress through loss of its faith, and there is no remedy that 
of the J can compensate for that loss. 
of ou} =I think every priest will agree with this diagnosis. But what of the 
lucated | remedy? Shall we say that since the world is to be saved only by a return 
hurch. | to the Faith we have no sort of duty to attempt to set right some of the 
of this} obvious wrongs? There is a remedy—the great remedy—if we dare. It 
‘e have} is the remedy of the Apostles, of the early Franciscans, of the first members 
e scale § of the Company of Jesus, the remedy of a renewal of holiness, of a renewed 
reeded, J apostolate, of a new breath of the Spirit of God. But that means un- 
voking. | flinching sanctity and self-forgetting zeal—‘‘an uprising of saints and 
vatholi | apostles” and in valiant numbers. Must we say with sadness that up to 
e flame J the present there is little evidence of anything of the kind? 
dition- There are those among us, I know, who see very clearly that in the 
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fulness of Catholic life is the only salvation, and for this very reason are 
troubled by the question of co-operation with non-Catholics. Why, they 
ask, should we, with the fulness of Truth and of Catholic tradition, bolster 
up a Christian institution in the society of today which is a sham? Why 
should we, in any shape or form, work beside men who are unreliable on 
the very fundamentals of Christianity, who either doubt or deny the Divinity 
of Christ? We are merely postponing the day of division and of judge. 
ment when men will have to choose between humanist or mechanist 
paganism and Catholic Truth. Why put off that day in which many will 
make the right choice, from whom, as from a source, salvation for society 
will come? 
There is the alternative and perhaps less heroic school of thought on 
this grave issue which argues somewhat as follows. The assumptions 
on which civilized life in society has been lived in this country and in Europe 
since the Middle Ages have been assumptions founded on Christian teaching, 
They are not, it is important to remember, specifically Christian doctrines, 
but rather the teaching of the Natural Law which the Catholic tradition 
has emphasized and preserved—the dignity of the human person, the 
obligations of truth and justice towards others, the obligation to keep faith 
in promises, respect for the family as the social unit, and so on. It is these 
basic doctrines of the Natural Law which have been neglected, called in 
question or denied by the modern world-paganism, whether in the 
capitalist pursuit of wealth or the Communist and National-Socialist pur- 
suit of power. The human person has been sacrified to the group, whether 
the economic, the political or the racial conglomeration, the unity of the 
family has been undermined, and the basic principle of social life has been 
denied. Truth has become a relative, and justice another name for advan- 
tage. These disorders have, in the war, worked themselves to the surface, 
and the sores of the body politic are running for all to see. There are 
Catholic men and women, and in their van is the Pope himself, who have 
felt that there is a great mass of human goodwill appalled at this ghastly 
disintegration and willing to fight against it in the name not merely of 
religion but of common reason and the tradition of humanity. Let us 
begin the reconstruction, they argue, by at least stemming the tide. Let us 
rally together all men who will stand by us in this. We appeal, they go 
on, particularly to Christians, because Christians of whatever sort and 
despite their deviation from the Catholic Faith, have two qualities. They 
have, in the first place, something at least of the Catholic tradition in these 
matters which they have preserved, perhaps in spite of themselves, and they 
will rally to this appeal more readily and more naturally than the materialists 
who abound. And, in the second place, they have, despite doubts and 
weaknesses of belief, a love of Christ and of Christ’s moral teaching which 
will inspire them to make this effort against the tide of pagan indifference 
which has so strongly set in. 
Shall it be said that this second approach is wrong? Does it not seem 
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to be for Catholics rather an imperious duty to take this line? For this 
second approach in no way excludes or denies the first. In fact the em- 
phasis of the Sword movement is constantly thrown on prayer and on 
the element of personal holiness in all that is done and undertaken. But 
is not holiness to be found just in this kind of work? Is this not indeed 
the apostolate of the present time which we have so often talked about and 
which perhaps we have failed to recognize under our very eyes? For the 
Sword movement does not stop at the reconstruction of society in terms 
only of the Natural Law. Its aim is to enter into national life as fully as 
possible, and from inside to direct that life to God and to Christ. 

It is true that there have been genuine difficulties, and with the best will 
inthe world, mistakes have been made. The big query, the problem which 
has caused most anxiety amongst the clergy, has been on the matter of 
co-operation with non-Catholics. The objections have been, as I understand 
them, threefold. It is maintained first that this attitude implies acceptance 
of Indifferentism; that one religion is as good as another. In the second 
place, by this attitude non-Catholics are strengthened in their error and the 
possibility of conversion is diminished. In the third place, there is a real 
danger of scandal, of leading less instructed Catholics astray, so that mixed 
services, joint prayers and other public denials of the uniqueness of the 
Catholic Faith will become common. 

Each of these difficulties needs to be met. In the first place, so long as 
our consideration is restricted to the Natural Law the danger of Indifferen- 
tim does not arise. The Natural Law is the manifestation of the Eternal 
Law in the human mind, and is a law of conduct for every man. The 
question of Christian allegiance is not at issue. And in this sense I think 
enthusiasts have too readily made the mistake of talking vaguely of the 
application of ‘‘Christian principles”? to national and international life, 
when, so far as co-operation is concerned, they have sought rather for the 
application of the principles of the Natural Law by people who, chiefly 
through the Christianity they profess, are themselves conscious of the 
obligations of this moral law. It is not so much the application of Chris- 
tian principles which is the first need, but the application of the Natural 
Law by people who are moved by the spirit of charity, of love of their fel- 
lows, which many of them have found through their love of Christ. In 
the second place I do not think that non-Catholics are really strengthened 
in their errors by this attitude. They come to see, as otherwise they never 
would, how much more certain and secure is Catholic teaching on all these 
matters. They look wistfully, though they are perhaps unconscious of it, to 
this source of strength. And surely this is exactly what we would wish 
them to do, and is the first step in all effective apologetics. Thirdly, I do 
not think the weaker brethren are scandalized. Some of the theologians 
have been disquieted, it is true, but my own impression is that the Catholic 
ity and non-Catholic clergy and laity understand the Catholic position 

with regard to communicatio in sacris if it is put to them clearly and candidly. 
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They may not agree with it, but they do accept it. In the early enthusiasms 
of the movement, it is true, things were done which were open to wrong 
interpretation or were justly suspect. But those davs, | think, are past, 
The danger would indeed be very much more remote if the trained minds 
of the clergy were available more easily when matters of this kind are being 
discussed. It is the hope of the Sword movement to win the confidence 
of the clergy and to convince them that here is an instrument of great 
power for the Catholic cause, whether it be in defence of our schools, in 
canalizing and directing the Catholic contribution to such problems as 
housing, social security, or the lines which industrial: organization must 
follow; and, in a general way, by integrating Catholic and national life 
through insistence that those social institutions which are the natural 
expression of the Catholic view of life shall be safeguarded, fostered, or, 
if need be, reinstated. 

“We are realizing our strength; and we are realizing too how very 
short is the time in which to work if we are to save anything out of the 
parched lands about us. The Sword of the Spirit has seized, so it seems to 
me, and has crystallized in permanent form, a breath of truly Catholic 
patriotism which went through the country in the dark days after the 
outbreak of the war. Its inspiration is love of our country and our people, 
which wishes them their greatest good. We are going to help in the 
transition from the promise of Spring to the flowering of Summer. We 
are going to enter as fully as we can into the life of this country, not merely 
as the Church with a life of its own flowing smoothly outside the stream 
of national life, but mingling and mixing with that stream, Catholicizing 
it, broadening and enriching it, and influencing too the direction of its 
flow.”! Is such a scheme nothing more than a Utopian fantasy? Is it not 
rather a challenge to courage and effort? The answer must depend, in 
large measure, on the sympathy, encouragement and guidance of the clergy. 
We may criticize the movement for its deficiencies, but have we the right 
either to ignore or condemn it until we ourselves have provided the alter- 


native, the saints and apostles who will lead a new crusade for a new 
conversion of our land? 


ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


THE CASE FOR CATHOLIC SCOUTING 


ODAY, when so much attention is being given to what is called 
“the Youth Problem’’, a consideration, or a re-consideration, of the 
Boy Scout Movement cannot fail to be of great advantage. lll that 


ee ————— 


4 From “A Second Summer” in The Sword of the Spirit, 1 April, 1943. 
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aid in what follows, concerning the Boy Scout Movement and its care for 
boys and youth, is to be understood as applying also to the Girl Guide 
Movement for girls. 


The purpose of the Movement, as expressed in the first rule of its 
oficial handbook, ‘Policy, Organization and Rules’’, is ‘‘to develop good 
citizenship among boys by forming their character; training them in habits 
of observation, obedience, and self-reliance; inculcating loyalty and thought- 
fulness for others; teaching them services useful to the public, and handi- 
crafts useful to themselves; promoting their physical, mental, and spiritual 
welfare”’. 

This purpose is achieved by the keeping of the Scout Law and Promise 
and by a form of education given through games and outdoor activities 
associated with a number of badges designed to attract the interest of boys 
and youth, to amuse, and “‘at the same time to bring into use the attributes 
of manliness and good citizenship which we desire to inculcate in them’’. 

The Badge system is one which naturally appeals to young people. 
There are, besides a few General Badges, a number of ‘Proficiency Badges”’ 
designed to satisfy the varying inclinations to be found in every Group. 
The General Badges are three in number: the ‘‘tenderpad”’ and first and 
second stars for Wolf Cubs, and the ‘‘tenderfoot’’ and first and second class 
for Scouts. Rovers are expected to pass only the first of these, while 
War Service Scouts have what is called “‘the initial test’’, which is a com- 
bination of the three General Badges adapted to suit the age of this section. 
The requirements of these badges include such things as the tying of knots 
and the use of ropes, first aid, signalling, a few elementary athletic tests, 
cooking, some knowledge of camping, etc., and are designed to awaken 
a general interest in the things mentioned in the official definition of the 
purpose of the Movement. The Proficiency Badges (twelve for Wolf 
Cubs and seventy-five for Scouts) fall roughly into four classes—Public 
Service Badges, the Outdoor Badges, the Hobby Badges and the Trade 
Badges—which cover almost everything which can be thought of as likely 
to interest youth under these headings. 

Most of the ordinary activities of other organizations—certainly what 
may be called “‘the instructional activities’—form part.of the requirements 
for one or other of the Scout Badges. This does not apply, of course, to 
the work of organizations such as the Young Christian Workers and the 
Legion of Mary, but there is no reason from a Scouting point of view why, 
for example, a Rover Crew or a Patrol of Senior Scouts should not at the 
same time be a section of the Y.C.W. or a presidium of the Legion. From 
the Catholic point of view this is an excellent method of keeping youth 
in all three pre-service organizations united and under Catholic leadership. 

Boys and youths want more than games, ‘‘P.T.”’, parades, etc. Ideals 
an and do appeal to them. The Scout Movement, by providing them 
inthe form of a solemn Promise made with due ceremonial, and a Law 
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written in simple language, has found the secret of putting high ideals before 
youth in a way which seldom fails to attract. 

The Scout Promise is “‘I promise on my honour to do my duty to God 
and the King, to help other people at all times and to keep the Scout Law”, 
The Scout Law is 

(1) A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 

(2) A Scout is loyal to the King, his country, his Scouters, his parents, 

his employers and those under him. 

(3) A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others. 

(4) A Scout is a friend to all and a brother to every other Scout no 

matter to what country, class or creed the other may belong. 

(5) A Scout is courteous. 

(6) A Scout is a friend to animals. 

(7) A Scout obeys orders of his parents, patrol leader or Scoutmaster 

without question. 

(8) A Scout smiles and whistles under all difficulties. 

(9) A Scout is thrifty. 

(io) A Scout is clean in thought, word and deed. 

For Wolf Cubs there is a similar promise, and the Law is simply 
reduced to the practice of obedience and unselfishness: ‘‘The Cub gives 
in to the ‘Old Wolf’—The Cub does not give in to himself.”’ 

Catholic Scout Groups are part of a National Youth Movement which 
has affiliated or kindred associations in almost every country in the world, 
except of course for the present in those totalitarian countries where the 
Movement has been suppressed. This is a point of very great value now 
that there is so much talk and fear of the Government control of youth. 
If, as seems likely, the policy of “‘directing’’ youth to some recognized 
organization becomes Jaw, there is no doubt at all that an organization such 
as the Boy Scouts’ Association has a far greater chance of survival than 
smaller organizations and clubs. In view of this, the fact that a Catholic 
Group is by the constitutions of the Association exclusively Catholic, and 
that parochial groups remain an integral part of parish life, constitutes a 
very strong claim for Scouting as a practical measure for the safe-guarding 
of Catholic youth work. 

Catholic Groups form what is called a “‘controlled Group’? under a 
“controlling authority”, usually the parish priest, who may also act as 
Group Scoutmaster. As controlling authority the general working of the 
Group is entirely in his hands, although Catholic Groups, like others, ate 
visited by the senior Scout officers and are expected to conform to the 
policy, organization and rules of the Movement. The nomination of 
officers is the right of the controlling authority, and the Local Association 
which issues a warrant of rank may not refuse such nomination without 
vety grave and exceptional reasons. In practice there is seldom any friction 
between ecclesiastical and Scouting authorities. In the rare cases in which 
difficulty has arisen it has nearly always been settled by the higher Scout 
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juthorities in favour of the priest concerned. Priests have held and hold at 
present high rank in the movement. 


There are three main divisions according to age: Wolf Cubs (8-11) 

Scouts (11-16), Rover Scouts (16 onwards). ‘There is an Old Scouts’ 
\ssociation for men unable any longer to take an active part in the Move- 
ment, and a new branch is in the process of formation, for the 15—18 age 
group, called at present War Service Scouts. 
"The value of these facts can hardly be over-emphasized. We must begin 
long before the school-leaving age if we wish to have a really strong and 
sting youth movement, and we must have distinct branches for different 
ages if ourgwork is going to be successful. In the Wolf Cubs we have not 
only the most important part of the Scout Movement, but one which is 
esential, and for which there seems to be no counterpart in any other 
organization for youth. Scouting will not appeal to all boys of fourteen or 
fifteen, but there are very few normal boys who cannot be taught to like 
Scouting if the foundations are laid at an early age. Scouts can be trained 
as Cub Instructors and women may act as Cub Masters and do so very 
successfully in every part of the country. There are greater difficulties 
regarding the senior branches, but none which cannot be overcome if the 
Scout rules and spirit are faithfully adhered to. 

By what is called the patrol system Scouts are trained from the very 
beginning to act as leaders to small groups of boys. The District and 
County authorities arrange training courses for Cub and Scout officers 
in their own areas, and there are several training camps where national 
courses are held every year. Since the beginning of the war the value : 
the patrol system has been unanswerably demonstrated by the number 
troops which have “‘carried on’ under the command of patrol leaders. 

The Scout Movement has been tried for over thirty years, and it has 
proved that it can be successful if its programme is carried out faithfully. 
It is the most complete answer to the Youth Problem which has as yet 
been put into practice. All we want for our youth is here at our hands to 
ue if we will. There are difficulties, there are even obvious objections, but 
there are no difficulties for which the remedy has not already been found, 
and, | believe, no objections to which there is not an answer. If we begin 
immediately by at least laying the foundations through the formation of 
Wolf Cub Packs, the future generations of our Catholic youth will find their 
places naturally in this movement, and to a great extent at least the Youth 
Problem will be solved. 


There are always difficulties in starting any good work, and Scouting 
claims no exemption from this general rule. The three main difficulties 
inthe formation of a Catholic Group of Scouts are concerned with (1) 
officers, (2) accommodation, and (3) expense. The last two are not, of 
course, difficulties peculiar to Scouting, but for all three there is a remedy 
known and used within the Scout Association. 

Vol, xxiii. c* 
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(1) Officers 


The problem of providing an othcer—or oflicers, if more than one 
section of the Scout Movement is contemplated—is not really so great as 
it sometimes appears. In the first place, this is work which can laudably be 
undertaken by the clergy themselves, and in fact has been very successfulh 
accomplished by them in every part of the country. Indeed, the average 
Catholic boy (and parent) is more easily attracted to the Movement if 
priest is in active charge of the troop. But there is no doubt that, even 
where the priest is able to do this work himself, he ought to have at leas 
one lay assistant, if only to afford greater hope for the continuation of the 
Group when he is moved to another parish. 

The difficulty of finding a man to be a Scoutmaster, or a woman to bea 
Guide Captain or a Cubmaster, is no greater than in the case of any other 
youth work; there are often people in the parish who have been Scouts 
or Guides when they were young; sometimes it is possible to find a Rover 
Scout from a neighbouring parish. The Legion of Mary, the Men’s Club, 
and very often the staff of the parish school are all sources from which 
likely people can be enlisted. The war has increased the difficulty, but has 
not yet made it insurmountable. 

Someone having been found willing to undertake this work, he will 
then need to be trained. There are many books from which practicall 
everything required can be learnt. A list of these and a number of free 
pamphlets may be obtained from the Scout Headquarters, and advice about 
them and other matters of interest to prospective Scouters are available 
at the various Diocesan Scout Guilds and at the Catholic Scout Advison 
Council. The practical training—for some practice is necessary before the 
Scouter actually begins work with a troop—can be obtained by arranging 
with the Scout authorities (usually with the District Commissioner) for the 
person chosen to act for three months as assistant to another local troop. 
The Scout authorities also organize a number of training courses in almos 
every county during the year. Where there is a Diocesan Scout Guild, the 
Guild authorities are in touch with the local Scout Commissioners, and 
can very often arrange for the prospective Scouter to be trained with the 
nearest Catholic Group. 

For a priest who desires to be a Scouter the practical side present 
more difficulties, as his office will not allow him to act as an assistant t 
a lay Scouter, but it is usually possible for him to take training courses, 
and he can attend the meetings of the nearest troop without being attached 
to it in any way. It is also a good plan to have six or eight of the olde: 
boys trained as patrol leaders, while the Scouter himself is receiving hi 
training, so that when he actually begins he has a trained nucleus to assis 
him. 

In war-time, especially, the value of the patrol system must be remem: 
bered in any consideration of the question of officers. Boys naturally for 
themselves into ‘“‘gangs’’ under their own leaders, and this instinct is made 
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use of In Scout training, and is essential to it. The Troop is divided into 
small groups or “‘patrols”’ of six or eight boys under a patrol leader. The 
training of the Scout should be done by him and through him. The Troop 
should be run, under the supervision of the Scoutmaster, by ‘‘the Court 
of Honour’’—a committee of all the patrol leaders—and as much as possible 
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Tage ought to be left to the boys themselves. With well-trained patrol leaders 
ta it is possible to run the troop without a Scouter, and this is actually being 
even | done in many troops since the outbreak of war. Although it is always 
least better to have a Scouter, there is no reason why a new Troop should not 
oe be started entirely on the patrol system from the very beginning, at least in 
war-time. The nucleus in any case should always be a small number of 
bea boys—about eight is the ideal—and these should be trained to be the future 
athe patrol leaders. Where there is no Scouter, their training could be done 
cous} vith a neighbouring troop, and when they are trained a start can be made 
overt atonce. They will need a priest to act as Chaplain, to explain the spiritual 
— side of Scouting, to arrange accommodation, times of meetings and church 
vhick parades, and to exercise general supervision. Most District Commissioners 
it his | ould not only welcome such a Troop, but would very probably give it 
.,, much valuable assistance on the technical side. Lay peopie could also be 
> will f ; caida -~ aati r ¢ 
._, | found to help by acting as instructors in the requirements of specific badges. 
a Provided that such a Troop receives the continual support and encourage- 
. ment of the priest, it will always succeed, the boys’ own enthusiasm supplying 
about whatever is lacking through the absence of a trained Scouter. 
uilable 
visort | (2) Accommodation 
re the} = The difficulty of accommodation varies in each locality. The ideal, of 
nging} course, is a small hut, or a large one, which can be used exclusively for 
or the] the Scouts or Guides or both. But there are many excellent Troops, 
troop.} probably the majority of Troops, for whom this remains nothing more than 
almost} an ideal. The Boys’ Club can be used, a room in the school, an old garage, 
Id, the} or almost anything with four walls and a roof. Scouting is essentially an 
s, and] out-of-door movement, and except in bad weather most of the Troop 
ith the meetings ought to be held in the open. 
resents | (3) Expense 
tant ti The initial expenses are not heavy. The Scout tradition is against pro- 
ourses,f Viding a Troop with equipment which the boys should be taught to provide 
tached for themselves. In fact most Troops make a better start, find their feet 
e older} sooner, and last longer when the boys have to work out and put into prac- 
ing his} tice their own schemes for raising Troop funds; and even when more is 
5 assist | tequired, because of the poverty of the locality, it is usual and advisable to 
form a Group Committee of the boys’ parents and other interested persons 
emem: J Who will take this work off the shoulders of the priest. 
y a There are two other difficulties which | think are general enough to be 
js mad 





considered here: (1) that of starting a Scout Troop in a parish where there is 
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already a Boys’ Club and where the priest has not the time to look after 
both, and (2) that of small parishes where there are not sufficient boys to 
form a Troop. 
The first of these is really new to Scouting, and it is due to the increased 
interest in youth work and the corresponding increase in the number of 


Boys’ Clubs. The solution of it is therefore in the experimental stage, 


Nevertheless a solution has been found, and is being used successfully in at 
least one Catholic parish. It consists, of course, in amalgamation. The 
Scout Troop, while remaining a distinct entity and part of the National 
Movement, becomes at the same time a club “activity”. The Club Com- 
mittee becomes also the Scout Group Committee and the Club Leader 
become§ the Scoutmaster, or else is content to keep a general eye on things, 
with someone else as Scoutmaster, or with patrol leaders only; although this 
latter solution must of necessity be of a temporary nature. The Club 
instructors are informed of the requirements of the Scout Badges appropriate 
to their subjects, and the Scouts attend all Club meetings in Scout uniform. 
One night a week is devoted entirely and exclusively to Scouting, and on 
that night Club members who are not Scouts do not attend; just as those 
who are not interested in woodwork, for example, do not attend when 
woodwork is taught. The only other concession which would be expected 
of a Club is the formation of a Wolf Cub Pack; but this would be an 
advantage to both Troop and Club. Where there are two sections, junior 
and senior, in the Club, the same division could of course be made in the 
Troop. 

The other dithculty-—that of 2 parish with insufficient boys to forma 
Troop—is solved by the patrol system. The Catholic boys, by arrangement 
with the District Commissioner and the local Scouter, form their own patrol 
or patrols in the local Troop. The parish priest acts as their chaplain, and 
in addition to the Troop meetings--where they form an ordinary part of 
the local Troop—they have their own Church parades, and meet weekly or 
fortnightly in the priest’s house, or the parish hall, or school, for instructions 
on the spiritual basis of the Scout Law and Promise. This solution also has 
been tried, and is being used with some success in at least one Scout 
“county’’. 

There are, of course, other dithculties of a less general character, but | 
am sure that there are none which cannot and will not be solved through 
the three things which need never be lacking—the enthusiasm of the boys, 
the co-operation of the Scout authorities and the support and encouragement 
of the clergy. 


Joun Francis, CP. 
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OLD PSALTER TUNES IN THE IWWESTMINSTER HYMNAL 






T is an undoubted tact that the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century 

gave a great impetus to the popular singing in the vernacular of psalms 
and hymns. No principle was more fundamental to the leaders of the 
Reformation movement than that which required that all public worship 
should’ be in the vernacular, and that the people must be encouraged to 
participate actively in it themselves by singing “‘psalms, hymns and spiritual 
canticles’’ in their own tongue. ‘‘The whole country is singing itself into 
this Lutheran doctrine,’ observed a Cardinal of the time. The type of 
hymn varied considerably according to the particular form that the Reforma® 
tion assumed. In the Calvinistic Churches of France, Switzerland, certain 
parts of Germany, England and Scotland, the use of hymns was, for a long 
time, confined to metrical translations of the Psalter. 

The Book of Psalms has ever been an integral part of the worship of 
the Christian Church, as it was of the Jewish. The greater part of the Latin 
liturgy is given to the singing or reciting of the psalms. In pre-Reformation 
times the people took their share in the singing of them, and when Latin 
as the common tongue of Europe began to decline, that innate love of the 
ordinary folk for the psalms was shown by a real desire, on their part, to 
have and to use the psalms in their own language. This popular and 
increasing tendency to sing in the vernacular is seen also in the rich in- 
heritance of carols, unfortunately in so little use amongst Catholics of 
today. There is no doubt that the work of the Glee-men, the English 
minstrels, the French troubadours and the German minnesingers fostered 
this growing movement, for in those days the sacred and the secular were in 
very close touch the one with the other. 

In England is found an antiphonal of the eleventh century, used at 
Worcester, containing psalms and hymns in both languages, some of them 
set to music. Late in the thirteenth century a metrical psalter was issued, 
apparently in the Yorkshire dialect; and in the fourteenth century more than 
one psalter in the vernacular appeared—one from the pen of Richard Rolle. 
On the continent, in 1540, a version of the psalms was printed in Flemish 
which had the first line of a ballad at the head of each psalm. 

By the end of the fifteenth century a metrical translation of the seven 
penitential psalms had become current in France. It was, however, not until 
Marot’s time that the task of translating the psalms into vernacular verse 
was attempted on anything approaching a large scale. Clément Marot was 
born at Cahors, France, about 1496 and died in Turin in 1544. He was a 
poet, musician and courtier at the court of Francis I, which, with the 
University of Paris, was a stronghold of the Humanism then sweeping over 
the Continent. In 1533 he published Le Miroir de trés Chrestienne Princesse 
Marguerite de France (the King’s sister) containing Psalm V1, the Pafernosier, 
Ave Maria and Credo in verse. ‘Three years later he. published a ver- 
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sification of thirty psalms. Francis | requested the Sorbonne to examine 
this new work; it found therein ‘‘nothing contrary to the Faith, Holy 
Scripture or the ordinances of the Church”, and their imprimatur was given 
to it. But later, perceiving the popularity that these psalms were enjoying 
amongst the Reformers, and that they were becoming a power on the side 
of the Reformation, the Sorbonne withdrew their permission. Marot, 
following his art, yet not forsaking his Faith, went to Switzerland, where he 
went on to translate more psalms for Calvin. Already Calvin had published 
his first Psalter—the Strasburg Psalter—containing eighteen psalms; twelve 
of these were Marot’s work, but altered by Calvin, and the rest were by Calvin 
himself. This psalter contained melodies, mostly adaptations of old German 
funes. Marot’s relations with Calvin at Geneva were always strained and 
distant and on a purely professional basis. Being forced to withdraw his 
Ave Maria from this new collection, he himself withdrew from the work 
and Calvin employed the Huguenot divine, Theodore Beza, to complete it. 
In 1562 the complete collection appeared under the title Les Psaumes mis 
en rime francoise par Clément Marot et Théodore de Béze. ‘This was the famous 
Genevan Psalter which was still for a time used by Catholics, and on which 
all other metrical psalters have been based. 

The example thus set abroad produced in England the translation 
commonly known as the “‘Old Version” of the psalms. It was begun by 
Thomas Sternhold and completed by John Hopkins. The work was 
continued during the reign of Mary by English and Scottish refugees at 
Geneva, and eventually a much enlarged Anglo-Genevan Psalter appeared, 
including many of the tunes of the Strasburg Psalter. This was the fore- 
runner of the complete metrical psalters adopted in England and Scotland. 
Music publishing had now become a recognized branch of commerce, and 
so these printed psalters in England bore the names of their various 
publishers—Day’s, Este’s and Ravenscroft’s being the most important from 
the musical point of view; in Scotland there appeared various editions of 
the Scottish Psalter. 

Strange, then, as it might seem, the roots of metrical psalmody were 
founded in Catholic soil. This is even more true of the melodies, for the 
roots were deeper and the soil more plentiful. 

It is difficult to trace definitely the source of the melody given to any 
particular psalm. The tune of Psalm cxxxvii in Calvin’s Psalter certainly 
belongs to an old French Noel, “‘Esprits divins, chantez de la nuict saincte’; 
there are grounds for believing that the famous Old Hundredth is based on 
a plainchant antiphon, for its three musical phrases are identical with three 
of the four employed in the tune—the similarity is too marked for it to be 
dismissed as a pure coincidence. There are others whose sources are 4 
matter of conjecture, but in the main they have been adapted from secular 
airs that cannot now be traced. In this latter time music has grown up 
independently of the Church; but it must be borne in mind that in olden 
times, music, with all the arts, was nourished and fostered by the Church, 
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and from the Church tound its way to the outside world. There was never 
such a drastic division of music into ‘‘sacred”’ and “‘secular”’ as exists today. 
Naturally, and as a matter of fact, most of the psalm tunes were founded on 
popular tunes of the period, for no sooner were psalms versified than they 
were sung, although in the first Psalters no melodies were given. R. E. 
Prothero (The Psalms in Human Life) tells us : “When Marot’s psalms first 
appeared, they were sung to popular airs alike by Roman Catholics and 
Calvinists. No one delighted in the sanctes chansonettes more passionately 
than the Dauphin.”’ Later, Calvin’s musical editors, Greiter, Bourgeois and 
Goudimel, generally adapted and arranged melodies previously known. 
They were doing exactly what their forerunners in Protestantism had 
already done. The Hussite movement was followed by the rise of the 
Bohemian Brethren; two bishops of the Brethren writing to the Emperor 
Frederick II] state quite plainly: ‘‘Our ancestors, living among Papists, as 
we also do at this day, adopted the practice still continued by us of singing 
many of our hymns to the old Gregorian tunes, so have we borrowed many 
from others, especially from the Germans, some of which we hear are in 
other languages sung to worldly songs.” 

The following hymns in the Westminster Hymnal have been given 
melodies from the various metrical psalters: 

No. 23. This tune, one of the earliest psalter tunes, appeared in the 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter (1558) set to Psalm xliv, and remained so in the sub- 
sequent Psalters with slight rhythmic variants. This version has been from 
taken the Scottish Psalter of 1635. 

No. 60. The original form of this melody is given; it was composed or, 
more probably, adapted by Louis Bourgeois for the Genevan Psalter, 1543. 
Bourgeois was a noted Parisian musician who was appointed by Calvin to 
be musical editor of the successive editions of the Genevan Psalters up to 


the final one, and their great success amongst the people was, in no small 
measure, due to his skill in the choice and adaptation of the melodies 
employed. The Ten Commandments versified by Marot was sung to this 
tune, and so also, in Dr. Woodward’s opinion, was Marot’s .4ve Maria: 


Resiouy-toi, vierge Marie Benoiste certes tu es entre 
Pleine de grace abundamment: Celles dessoulz le firmament: 

Le Seigneur, qui tout scigncuric, Car le fruict qui est ton ventre 
Est avec toy divinement. Fst benyct eternellement. 


Nos. 62 and 167. During the reign of Queen Mary, Matthew Parker 
translated the whole Psalter into verse, adding the Canticles and the Veni 
Creator. It was only privately printed and never came into general use. 
It is, however, of great musical interest for Thomas Tallis, the renowned 
Tudor composer, who, in the shifting times of the Reformation period, 
ever holding on to his old religious convictions, yet retained his position 
at Court, wrote nine tunes for this book. Eight of them—one in each of 
the eight modes—were written for the psalms, and the ninth for the Veni 
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Creator. No. 62 is this last tune; since this hymn, the only one that the 
Anglicans took from the Catholic service-books, has always been used in 
the ordination service, the tune has been named Tallis’ Ordinal. No, 
167 is the eighth of these tunes, and, in its original form, was a strict canon 
of eight lines, each musical phrase being repeated. The reduced form of 
four lines with its long ‘‘gathering’’ note was arranged by Ravenscroft and 
appeared first in his Psalter. 

No. 63. This melody was set to Psalm cxii in the Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter of 1539, and appears in almost all the later editions of the English 
and Scottish Psalters. It is a very fine German Chorale of unknown origin 
and is perhaps even more well-known as Vater Unser, for Luther had 
previously set the tune to his translation of the Pater Noster. 

No. 67. Lincoln is from Ravenscroft’s The Whole Book of Psalms, 
published in 1621. With the increasing number of psalms, tunes became 
Common or Proper; the Common ones were used for various psalms, and 
to avoid confusion, the principle of giving names to tunes was introduced 
by Este. Ravenscroft, besides giving names to all his tunes, indicated the 
districts and countries from which they came, thus establishing a practice 
which is now generally observed. Indeed, any hymn-book omitting this 
practice is almost useless from the point of view of the intcrested student. 
Lincoln was set to Psalms vii and Ivi, being named an “‘English”’ tune. 

No. 68. St. Flavian is taken from the first half of an eight-line tune for 
Psalm cxxxii in the English Psalter of 1562, commonly known as Day’s 
Psalter from the name of the printer. 

No. 145. In the complete edition of the Gernevan Psalter this tune is 
set to Psalm Ixviii, but it can be traced back through the Strasburg Psalter 
of 1539 to the Strassburger Kirchenamt (1525), containing several melodies, 
of which this is one, generally attributed to Matthaus Greiter. He was an 
accomplished musician, and at one time a monk of Strasburg Minster. 
Becoming a Protestant, he devoted his musical powers to the service of 
Lutheranism, but before his death he was reconciled to the Church. This 
tune is really magnificent; although lengthy, it is not dificult, for the firs 
three lines are repeated, and the eighth line is a repetition of the seventh. 
The hymn can be treated as one for general occasions, and can therefore be 
sung often. The melody is carried along without effort by Monsignor 
Knox’s stirring words, which have made it possible to use it as a battle-cri 
for England and the Faith. 

No. 174. This melody, a Common Tune, appeared in the first Scottish 
Psalter, and was known as “French”. Ravenscroft, when compiling his 
Psalter, selected several tunes from this book, including this one whos 
name he changed to Dundee, thinking that name more appropriate for 4 
“Scottish” tune. 

No. 184. Culross is one of the “Common Tunes”’ contained in the 1634 
edition of the Scottish Psalter. 

No. 197. The Old hundred-and-twenty-fourth, one of the best-knows 
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- Genevan tunes, was placed in the English Psalters, from which this form of 
No. the melody has been taken. It is another outstanding tune, which must 
non | have been made familiar to many by Gustav Holst s hymn-anthem set to 
no Cliford Bax s words, “Turn back, O Man 5 frequently heard on the 
nal wireless. It is the obvious tune for Cardinal Manning S$ rousing words. 
No. 226. This is an adaptation of a melody provided by Bourgeois for 
even | early French Psalter, and passing from there to the others. _The first 
oi four lines of the tune have been taken, and another supplied, thus furnishing 
rigin a reverent and dignified tune for Cardinal \ iseman’s verses. 
tal Nos. 251 and 255. These two melodies also belong to the splendid 
contribution of Bourgeois to the French Psalter and are found in most 
villi succeeding ones. The first was arranged for Psalm Vi, the second, 
waa L’Omnipotent, tor Psalm cx. These hymns, rather more quietly devotional 
. ‘il in character, make cffectiv e€ motets during Mass or Benediction if sung in 
tuced | bafmony by the choir, and unaccompanied by the organ. This would also 
d the | © great aid to the congregation in learning them, for our people are very 
cies shy of singing unfamiliar Latin hymns. oa 
+ li In conclusion, the organist or choirmaster will find in these tunes the 
dais: true spirit of Catholic worship; there is nothing inherently poor, small- 
minded or cheaply sentimental about them. The expression of our faith 
- te and worship should be at all times sincere and noble, and these tunes do 
Dav’ convey a sincere and noble impression. Furthermore, they admirably fulfil 
“| the task of a hymn-tune, for not only do they stir the religious feelings of 
une ist He singer, they reach deeper down and touch the will. Time is the final 
Prsashaes judge of a melody. Treading the path of the centuries, the feeble and the 
lodies, | UACONVincing fall by the way; those which ished go fulfil the purpose for 
seis which they were made endure with undiminished vigour, 
hati W. S. BAINBRIDGE. 
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— A MYSTICAL BYPASS OF CHRISTIANITY 
ttle-cri 
ea T is not enough to know what a man says; we should also know why 
cots I Lhe says it. We do not really know a man’s thoughts until we know the 
ing bs} order of his thoughts. First things should come first; but what often come 
Whos ] frst are a man’s motive-thoughts, the hidden compressed springs that make 
€ for? I the aim and direction of his utterance. When we have these we have a high 
light upon all that he says. Some years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw paid us 
he 1634 F the compliment of defending the Church upon her canonization of St. 
_ loan of Arc. It was a Greek gift that some unwary persons lived to regret 
-know! 


having welcomed; for Mr. Shaw had managed with great skill to present us 
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with Shaw of the Lite Force in the armour of Joan, a Catholic saint made to 
illustrate the unique biological role of genius! 

A recent much-discussed book! of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s deserves our 
careful attention, for Mr. Huxley is at once more seriously interested in 
his subject, more deeply versed in the relevant literature and more incredibly 
wrong than the author of Saint Joan ever contrived to be. 

It is immensely encouraging to find that the revulsion from materialism 
has got as far among writers as a genuine interest in prayer and the spiritual 
life. Mr. Huxley must not think us merely patronizing if we insist on 
regarding him as a recent arrival in the ranks of reality. The author of, say, 
Point Counter Point was not always so earnestly desirous of the ‘‘Pure Light 
of God”. There is, on the flysheet of this serious study of divine things, 
a list of his works that the new mystic must re-read with very mixed feelings. 
The point is important, for, as Mr. Huxley well knows, the consummate 
mystics of the Christian tradition warn with impressive unanimity against 
dabbling in this most mysterious matter unless called by God. ‘*Whoso- 
ever,” writes Fr. Baker (whom Mr. Huxley sometimes quotes with approval), 
“upon reading of this book”’ (The Cloud of Unknowing) ‘‘would of his own 
head put himself to the exercise of the work herein so commended, he 
would but utterly deceive himself. Yea, if God do not put and bring him 
into the work—which God doth not but by many degrees (i.e. by very 
gradual steps) he can never understand what the work is . . . but will 
fall into some foolish work or other, according to his own brain or 
imagination, the which cannot bring him to any good end”’ (commentary 
on The Cloud, chap. 4). The warning is repeated in The Clond itself and, 
in one form or another, by every Christian mystic writer. 

It is hardly surprising therefore that among Catholics the output of purely 
mystic study is not large: or that we should insist on examining closely 
an author’s qualifications for a task so noble and so fruitful, but also so full 
of danger for writer and readers. Mr. Huxley has been very well treated 
by Catholic reviewers. The magnificent literary sour de force that this book 
undoubtedly is, has—I hope he agrees—been handsomely acknowledged; 
his wide and careful reading, his rare and astonishing power of synthesis, 
his enviable command of arresting and accurate expression and his great 
sincerity have been everywhere gladly confessed. 

I am therefore free to deal at once with the quite enormous, though 
unconscious, intellectual transgression that underlies the whole of this 
fascinating work. With a subiect that more than any other in the world 
demands a strictly disinterested and self-effacing treatment, he has been 
content to write to a highly personal brief. It is of course a hidden brief, 
for the most part curiously escaping the notice of the author himself; but 
it is there on every page and makes throughout the oddest dissonance 
between the awful sublimity of his subject and its partisan treatment at his 


1 Grey Emineme. A Study in Religion and Politics. (Chatto & Windus. London, 
1941.) 
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hands. Mr. Huxley is aware of the fatal effect upon mystic aspirations of 
“cravings and aversions”’. Indulged personal likes and dislikes effectively 
inhibit that “‘pure Light of God” which is his quest, and he quotes with 
complete approval the requirement that the mystic must “‘die to self”. I 
do not know whether he claims to be himself a mystic, but it seems not 
improbable from the very nature of the study he has undertaken. He is 
acutely conscious of the difference between knowing all about a thing and 
knowing the thing, especially this Thing; and there is pungency (as well as 
a naive Protestant misreading of the situation) in his account of the 
meeting between Madame Acarie and the ‘‘fabulously learned’’ theologian, 
Du Val. ‘“‘Within the first five minutes he had recognized that whereas 
he himself knew all about God, this woman knew God directly.”” After 
that we must assume that Mr. Huxley has not rushed in among the fearful 
angels without some equipment. 

What, then, are we to think of the student of mysticism for whom the 
main attraction of his subject lies in its enabling him to escape from “‘un- 
acceptable’’ Christian dogma? ‘“To the non-Christian this seems the 
supremely important, the eminently encouraging, fact about mysticism—that 
it provides a basis for a religion free from unacceptable dogmas, which are 
themselves contingent upon ill-established and arbitrarily interpreted 
historical facts’’ (p. 77). That Mr. Huxley may now without qualm indulge 
his unmystic aversion to Christian dogma is the supremely important thing 
about direct contact with ultimate reality! 

Nowhere else in the work is the damaging admission made with such 
candour, but the thought and the purpose underlie every page of this 
brilliant book. An eager advocacy (that must sadden the hearts of his 
Buddhist spiritual directors) leads Mr. Huxley to extract from his witnesses 
admissions they never made and testimonies they were simply incapable 
of offering. Mr. Huxley’s thesis is that Catholicism and mysticism are 
fundamentally incompatible: they are opposites, the one filling the attention 
with historic personalities, Our Lord and Our Lady contemplated ‘‘in and 
for themselves’’, the other ever directing the soul to the imageless Godhead. 
And his witnesses are to be the Catholic mystics themselves from Denis to 
S. John of the Cross, but notably the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, 
to which we have already referred, a magnificent treatise on mystic prayer 
by an unknown hand in the fourteenth century. 

Mediaeval Europe, Mr. Huxley knows, furnishes numerous souls who 
must be recognized as the purest mystical products. It is a difficulty for 
one who has asserted their incompatibility, but Mr. Huxley is ready with 
his explanation. These souls always sat lightly to their Catholicism, some 
indeed “‘ceased to be specifically Catholic altogether’’; and when Catholicism 
took a sudden false direction mysticism practically died out of the life of 
the Church. This false direction Mr. Huxley finds in the Christocentric 
teaching of Cardinal Bérulle, whom he presents as substituting (by a 
“Copernican revolution” says the intrepid Mr. Huxley) Christ and Mary 
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for God. (Elsewhere he puts St. Bernard, in the twelfth century, within 
the “purest mystic tradition’, it having escaped him that St. Bernard's 
attachment to Jesus and Mary is every bit as powerful as Bérulle’s. Mr, 
Hluxley too apparently sees nothing absurd in the suggestion that the Roman 
Authorities welcomed a ‘‘Copernican revolution in theology”? at the tery 
moment when they were, on theological grounds, showing the greatest 
reluctance to accept the Copernican revolution in Astronomy.) 

“Rach man,” writes Bérulle, quoted by Mr. Huxley, “‘is but a part of 
which Jesus is the whole. It is not enough for a man to be subordinated; 
he must be disappropriated and annihilated, and appropriated to Jesus, 
subsisting in Jesus, grafted in Jesus, living and operating in Jesus.’ Is 
this so very Copernican? ‘I am the vine, you the branches. He that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for without Me 
you can do nothing.” Is it possible that Mr. Huxley does not know that 
St. John and St. Paul are full of the necessity for the incorporation of the 
individual Christian in Christ, and that ‘‘no one cometh to the Father” 
until he is “‘oned”’ with Jesus? Apparently it is. Mr. Huxley is horrified at 
the application of pure mystic terms to Jesus. ‘‘Substitute,”’ he says, “‘ ‘God’ 
for ‘Jesus’, and the passage might have been written by the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing.”’? As who should say: ‘‘My true mystics could never so 
speak of a mere historic personage.”’ 

But what does the author of The Cloud say? ‘It is a marvellous household 
in ghostliness. For Our Lord is not only porter himself, but also the door; 


the porter by his Godhead, and the door by his Manhood. Thus saith he 
himself in the Gospel: ‘Ego sum ostium’ . . . as if he said thus according 
to our matter: ‘I that am almighty by my Godhead and may lawfully as 
a porter let in whom I will, yet, because I will that there be a common 
plain way and an open entry to all that will come, so that none may be 
excused by unknowing of the way, I have clothed me in the common nature 
of man and made me so open that I am the door by my Manhood, and 
whoso entereth by me, he shall be safe’ (Epistle of Privy Counsel, Ch. 9).”" 
Could Bérulle have looked for more generous support? And that for 
doctrines which, Mr. Huxley wilfully insists, are a new Bérullian philosophy 
of life. The Clond itself has: ‘For Christ is our head and we be the limbs, 
if we be in charity; and whoso will be a perfect disciple of Our Lord, he 
must strain up his spirit in the ghostly work (i.e. mystic prayer) for the 
salvation of all Fiis brethren and sisters in nature, as Our Lord did His body 
on the cross.’ It is the age-long Catholic doctrine of the Mystic Body of 
Christ, to which Bérulle’s emphasis adds nothing that is substantially new. 
“For,” says The Cloud, “all us that be able to be saved . . . be oned to the 
body of Christ ghostly.” 


“<The Epistle of Privy Counsel, which stands to The Clond in the relation of pendant or 
postscript, was, perhaps, the last work that the author wrote.” (The Cloud of Unknowing 
and Other Treatises, ed. Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
1941. Introduction, p. ix.) ~ 
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Earlier Mr. Huxley had appealed to The Cloud for support for his queer 
Asiatic conception of sin as “‘selfhood”’. ‘The reader must be warned that 
this student of mysticism has approachea the Christian saints full of the 
conviction that by perfection they mean only what the Hindu means—the 
loss of personal identity, and with it the recovery of an awareness of the 
soul’s identity with Atma, the ‘Universal Spirit”, and even with Brahma, 
the Ultimate Reality.!. Sin for Mr. Huxley is but the obstructive awareness 
of separate individuality, which must melt away under a growing conscious- 
ness of the “‘Supreme Identity”. Now the European mystic is saturated 
with the sense that his relation to Ultimate Reality is a personal one, the 
attitude of a person to a Person, and therefore governed by such basic ideas 
as, Responsibility, Accountability, Duty, Conscience. Even the closest 
relation, which we call Love, is best expressed here below as the free choice 
of the will of the Beloved Person. This, with its correlative idea, the 
refusal of Obedient love (which we call sin) is so axiomatic for him that 
the Western mystic takes for granted the same basic concept in his reader. 
When therefore the author of The Cloud makes war on ‘“‘self’’, he means 
“self-secking”’ ‘‘self-service’’, i.e. an evil Aabi/ in the soul, of which we are 
allaware; while Mr. Huxley, full of an Eastern metaphysic, reads “‘selfhood’’, 
ie. the human identity itself. The result is as follows: 

‘Hold them all whole these words and mean by sin a lump, thou knowest 
not what, none other thing than thyself,’ quotes Mr. Huxley from «lhe 
Cloud, and comments: ‘‘Sin is the manifestation of self. Men commit evil 
and suffer misery because they are separate egos, caught in time. Anguish 
at being a separate, God-excluding self is the final act of repentance for the 
ultimate sin.’” And again from The Cloud: ‘*Thou shalt find when thou hast 
forgotten all other creatures and their works—yea! and also thine own works 
—that there shall remain yet after, betwixt thee and thy God, a naked know- 
ing and feeling of thy own being.”” ‘“This knowing and feeling of our own 
being,’ comments Mr. Huxley, “‘is the trespass which cannot be forgiven 
unless and until we work to have the unitive experience of God.’ The 
teader is asked to note@the highly un-European gloss upon the Catholic 
mystic, and read for himself the whole passage (chaps. 43 and 44) to discover 
how completely Mr. Huxley’s pantheistic prepossessions have misled him. 

Mr. Huxley goes on: “‘How may this sense of separate individuality be 
destroyed?? Only by ‘a full special grace full freely given by God, and 
also a full according ableness on thy part to receive this grace... And 
this ableness is nought else but a strong and deep ghostly sorrow. . 


1“For him” (the Yogi) “‘the illusion of ‘separateness’ has finally ceased and with it 
all the confusion engendered by the ignorance which produces and supports that illusion. 
For, imagining at first that he is an individual living soul, man becomes afraid” (of an 
ilusionary other-than-self), “like one who mistakes a piece of rope for a serpent. But 
his fear recedes under the certitude that he is in reality nota ‘living soul’ but Atma Himself.’ 
(Atma-Bodha de Shankaracharya. Quoted by René Guénon in L’ Homme et Son Devenir 
itlon Le Vedanta, p. 240. Edition Bossard, Paris, 1925. My translation.) 

“Italics mine. The author had said nothing about separate individuality. 
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All men have matter of sorrow; but most specially he feeleth matter of sorrow 
that knoweth and feeleth that he /s. All other sorrows in comparison with 
this be but as it were game to earnest. For he may make sorrow earnestly 
that knoweth and feeleth not only what he is, but that he is. And whoso 
never felt this sorrow, let him make sorrow; for he never felt yet perfect 
sorrow.” . .. Whereupon Mr. Huxley drives home his own philosophy 
in a short paragraph of pure pantheism, beginning : “When he hath sorrowed 
for the sin of his separate individuality,’ etc. There are here and there in 
the Christian mystics passages that, separated from their context and from 
the Christian background of the work, can be made to look extraordinarily 
like pantheism. Mr. Huxley perhaps does not know (he certainly failed 
to tell us) that the author of The Cloud felt this about the above passage, 
and in the next paragraph was careful to remove the false impression a 
too literal reading of his words might convey. ‘*And yet in all this sorrow 
he desireth not to un-be: for that were devil’s madness and despite unto 
God. But he liketh right well to be; and he giveth full heartily thanks 
unto God for the worthiness and the gift of his being, although he desire 
unceasingly for to lack the knowing and the feeling of his being.” Fr. 
Baker’s Commentary on The Cloud, which Mr. Huxley knows and quotes 
in another connexion, says of these passages: (a) ‘*. . . That a man should 
not feel his own being; by which is chiefly meant the feeling of the body. 


eee 


Oar soul is deeply plunged and, as it were, buried in it (the body)... 
as if we were nothing at all but a gross, heavy and darksome thing, unapt 


to elevate itself . . . towards God, who is a spirit . . . until the soul 
attain this not-feeling of herself and her own being, she doth but regard 
herself and the things of the body... .”’ (b) “The sorrow of which our 
author speaketh is nothing else but a loathing of himself and of all things 
besides God . . . and not any sensible or direct sorrow for sins. For he 
doth not think of sins, but doth transcend them as he would transcend all 
creatures.” (c) ‘‘But indeed it is hard and scarce possible to under- 
stand our author’s meaning about sorrow in this chapter, wntil one has 
experienced the exercise of love by aspirations or elevations.’ The great majority 
of his readers will not understand this side of eternity the burning, 
unappeased desire, the maddening thirst of the soul for God that The 
Cloud’s author tries to convey in this chapter, nor the consequent suffering 
inflicted upon it by creature obstacles, of which the greatest is se/f. ‘‘Ott 
he goeth nigh mad for sorrow. Insomuch, that he weepeth and waileth, 
striveth, curseth and denounceth himself,”’ says The Cloud. Why this wild 
distress? Because, ‘‘as oft as he would have a true knowing and a feeling of 
his God in purity of spirit . . . (he) then feeleth that he may not . . . tor 
he findeth his knowing and feeling occupied and filled with a foul stinking 
lump of himself’ (chap. 44). The “‘sorrow”’, then, is for his apparently 
incurable self-preoccupation; it is in no sense the desire for the ““devil’s 
madness’’, the loss of separate individuality. 


1 Ttalics mine. 
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| have dwelt somewhat upon one mistake of Mr. Huxley’s, because it 
illustrates an unconscious trick his prepossessions play upon the reader 
throughout his account of mystic theory. Mr. Huxley is transparently 
sincere—and admirably painstaking in his presentation of what he has 
gathered in his wide reading. He does not notice how much his desire 
for a mystic bypass of Christianity has taken hold of him, and how 
desperately anxious he is to find that Indian and Christian mystics mean 
the same thing. We have seen him tell us that sin is self and repentance the 
getting rid of separate individuality. It will hardly be believed that the 
purveyor of these quaint Eastern dogmas is the implacable toe of dogma. All 
dogma is for Mr. Huxley a quite useless attempt to ‘‘explain”’ an inexplicable 
mystical experience. The experience alone matters; the ‘‘explanation’’—by 
which he means the teaching of the Catholic Church—is negligible. When- 
ever Mr. Huxley meets with Catholic doctrine he becomes unaccountably 
shy. It is “*given’’ or “current hypothesis”’ or ‘‘accepted”’ by the mystic, 
but of quite secondary importance. He thus concludes what is other- 
wise a very honest account of The Cloud’s doctrine (1 am genuinely 
sorry to record that it is an extremely inaccurate one, for Mr. Huxley has 
taken great pains with it): ““So much for the metaphysical system underlying 
The Cloud. Our author accepts the current hypotheses without discussion. 
What interests him is something else—the facts of empirical experience 
which originally called for interpretation in terms of such hypotheses, and 
the means whereby such facts might be reproduced in the souls of those 
who desired to experience Ged. Only by implication and incidentally is the 
book a philosophical treatise; explicitly it is a handbook of mystical practice, 
a guide to a certain way of life—the way of spiritual perfection” p. 5(3). 

One may darkly inquire why a handbook of spiritual perfection should 
“discuss”? metaphysical systems or even the religious beliefs that are common 
to the writer and his readers. Or why our attention should be drawn to 
the absence of anything so irrclevant. Every spiritual book is by implication 
and incidentally philosophical, but in The Cloud Catholic thought is not 
only present, it is omnipresent and all-pervasive. There is a touch of very 
modest meiosis in the description of so ubiquitous and unmistakable a 
favour as “‘the acceptance of current hypotheses without discussion’’. 
But one sees what Mr. Huxley is about. He is (quite unconsciously) altering 
the emphasis in The C/ond’s doctrine. Mr. Huxley admires the Catholic 
mystics, but (since the truth must be told) only for those things in which 
he thinks they agree with him. The main matter of their minds simply 
does not interest him; and he has little difficulty in persuading himself that 
itdoes not really interest them. It is without a trace of embarrassment that 
he turns from that idle glance at Catholic doctrine to: ‘‘What interests him 
is something else’’, something which, we are not surprised to discover, is 
the devouring interest of Mr. Huxley. For, make no mistake about it, for 
all his faithful quotations from the mystics about seeking God for God’s 
sake alone, the ground pattern of Mr. Huxley’s mind is strictly egocentric. 
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For him mysticism means the experience of God, a personal discovery upon 
which he can base a religion, the ultimate justification of prayer, the polemic 
of the spiritual life; and, full of these imperious empirical requirements, he 
never suspects that, in his sense of the word, the Catholic mystic is not in 
the least interested in “‘mysticism’’. 

For, strange as it may seem to Mr. Huxley, the Catholic mystic is not 
interested in experiencing God. He became aware of Him long ago when 
he began to live by fa/th; and with that life of faith his awareness has grown, 
‘*Scio cui credidi,”’ says St. Paul: and Mr. Huxley would do well to ponder 
the order of the tenses. Until he understands the interior surrender 
implied in the act of faith, and that faith is the necessary beginning 
of the mystic life of the dre will, he will never read aright the minds of 
these writers he so much admires. “But... that she (Martha) should 
not think that it (active work) were the best work of all that man might do, 
therefore he added and said: ‘Bas one thing is necessary” And what is that 
one thing? Surely that God be loved and praised by himself, above all other business 
bodily or ghostly that man may do” (The Cloud, chap. 20). Here is the 
strictly theocentric aim of the mystic; and it ts beyond question the most 
difficult of all things to acquire. But they who have made the inner. self- 
surrender of faith have already gone a long way towards acquiring it; while 
Mr. Huxley has no kind of guarantee that his determined experimentalism 
is anything more than the fatal self-will that every Christian, mystic or 
non-mystic, will certainly teel it to be. Modern psychology is there to warn 
him of the strange tricks the secret desires play with the mind; and his 
admired author of The Cloud devotes several chapters (see especially chaps, 
55, 56, §7) to the gravest warnings about the aberrations of false mystics— 
“the devil’s contemplatives”’ he calls them.! 

It is not for nothing that the “‘child”’ spirit and ‘‘meekness”’ are demanded 
by all true mystic teachers as an indispensable condition of contemplative 
prayer. ‘‘Ux/ess you become as little children, you shall zo/ enter the kingdom 
of heaven,”’ says Our Saviour: and the author of The C/oud devotes three 
whole chapters (13, 14, 15) to the nature and paramount necessity of 
meekness. This spirit includes several elements, but conspicuous among 
them is the element of “‘teachableness’’. A man can readily appreciate the 
beauty of humility, especially in others; he can assent to its nobility and 


1 Non-Catholic insensibility to the dangers of false mysticism is a standing wonder 
to us of the Faith. Mr. Huxley might have paused upon the following passage in the 
book to which he acknowledges his indebtedness. ‘‘Luther and especially Calvin un- 
leashed upon the world the passion for fecling and for experiencing the new life of the 
converted soul. Pascal too does not always escape this tendency. But there is nothing 
of this tendency in de Condreu” (Bérulle’s chief disciple and exponent). ‘‘ ‘Commit thy- 
self to Jesus Christ and to His holy leading in a spirit of faith, free from all attachment 
to your feelings and your thoughts and without dwelling upon anything that happens 
within you. If we easily credit what we see and feel in us, we shall easily think ourselves 
filled with God when we are in fact full of ourselves. [This falsity] we shall avoid if we 
never seek to test by any interior experience the movements of grace within us. We 
must endeavour to live by the sole light of faith.’ Henri Brémond. 1. Histoire di 
Sentiment Religieux en France. Vol. Ul, p. 381. 
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truth, and soon mistake his enthusiasm for humility, for humility itself. 
We must note that admiration tor humility is a distinctly pleasurable feeling: 
but the practice of humility is a hard and bitter experience. The pride that 
is affronted by humiliations may learn to put up with them and even partly 
embrace them, and still be, at deeper levels, hopelessly self-centred. ‘“There- 
fore,’ says The Cloud, “‘swink and sweat in all that thou canst, for to get 
thee a true knowing and a feeling of thyself as thou art,”’ lest, ‘ ‘thou shouldst 
deceive thyself, and ween that thou wert full meek, when thou wert all 
belapped in foul stinking pride”? (chap. 14). It is the fearful danger in 
which we all stand; but the danger is greatly reduced for those who are 
willing to learn from their fellow-creatures. All our learning in Catholic 
philosophy begins with them, even our learning about God; and the 
condition of true learning is tractability, docility, willingness to learn. 

Now | hazard the guess that the philosophy which Mr. Huxley has 
adopted fails just here. Por all its insistence too on meekness, Indian 
metaphystics contains a note of fundamental arrogance. Its hopeless 
pessimism about creatures makes it impossible for it to adopt a ‘“‘teachable”’ 
attitude towards creation. You cannot hope to learn much from that which 
you begin by characterizing as “‘ignorance and illusion’. Renunciation, 
not because you might misuse creatures, but because they are in themselves 
shams and deceits, gives little promise of teachableness. Rather, it as it 
were consecrates the attitude of disdain of creatures that is so fatally easy to 
the “‘cultured’’; and this may be the root of the attraction Indian thought 
has for certain Western minds. ‘To India went Schopenhauer for the forms 
of his quite mad hatred of existence, and if he greatly altered to his purpose 
the content of Indian metaphysics, we cannot fail to see something of the 
spirit of the East in his contempt of the visible world. 

With the Indian metaphysician it is as though creation had been a 
mistake. ‘‘Work for the unitive experience of God,”” says Mr. Huxley; 
by which he means: “‘Labour to undo the evil of ‘manifestation’, separate- 
ness’, ‘differentiation’ ’’—in a word, Things. From which it would appear 
that the Ultimate Good is not only indescribable. It is very nearly describable 
as the negation of all the ‘“‘goods”” we know. So bent is the Indian thinker 
upon separating Brahma from all that we experience that he will not even 
call Him “‘One’’; for “Sone” is a determination, and Brahma is absolutely 
undetermined. He is content to call Him ‘“‘Non-duality”’. From its starting- 
point to its Ultimate Goal there is throughout this metaphysic a curious 
attraction towards Nothingness. It is difficult to criticize it directly, because 
it refuses to trace a recognizable intellectual path; it will not, like Scholasti- 
cism, patiently climb from the better known to the less known. But to 
one reader at least it docs seem to start from something like intellectual] 
despair and end in something like Nescience: nescience, because while 
Brahma is presented as Eternal Being, Intelligence, Beatitude, the pilgrim 
that seeks Him may achieve Him only on the iron condition of what is in 
strictest truth annihilation. 
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The third paragraph of Mr. Huxley’s most important chapter (chap, 3, 
the key to what Mr. Huxley really means) is a passage otf pure anti- 
intellectualism (see pp. 47-48). Mr. Huxley cannot have it both ways, 
His Christian mystics, whatever he may wish about the matter, did not se 
out by discarding mind in favour of mystic experience. They first faithfully 
used mind upon the creation for which mind was made. When they began 
to be mystics, they had already acquired that knowledge of God that God 
meant the mind of man to extract from creation. 

While for them God was inconceivably ‘Other’? than His creation 
(never in any sense “*Ta/ which is Thon’’!) there was yet this link between 
Him and all that He had made, that He Himself had made it, and had made 
it a hierarchy of approach to Him. The order and arrangement of creation 
was a kind of ladder to God, infinitely distant from Him, but vet containing 
real suggestions, within the mind’s capacity, of that which is in Itself 
inconceivable. At the top of this ladder comes human personality. Not 
to feel something of the unique significance of human personality is to 
fail badly to use the one talent of intelligence. To lump together both the 
thinker and all the universe he is there precisely to think about, in a dull 
and hasty verdict of “‘ignorance and illusion’, and then to hurry on to seek 
one’s own mystic experiences, would have been regarded by all Christian 
mystics as sheer presumption. Mystic praver for them, if it came, came not 
early but late, and serev as a substitute for the humble, patient use of the 
mind God had bestowed upon them. St. Bonaventure regards all earthh 
activity as meant to culminate in mystic praver. But—to cx/minate; for he 
thinks of mystic prayer as the apex of a pyramid which includes all humar 
activity. The I¢inerarium Mentis in Deum works it out in very elaborate 
detail, and the greater part of that work is concerned with the discovery of 
God in all creation and notably within the soul of man. Mr. Huxley 
must choose either to deny permanent value to mind and personality, which 
means abandoning his Christian mystics; or with them start from these as 
God’s great gifts and the foundation of all true approach to reality. 

ETHELBERT CARDIFF, O.F.M. 


SERMON NOTES 
THE FAMILY 


(Suitable material can be found in the Catechism of the Counc! 
of Trent (4th Commandment), and in a series of cencyclicals over the 
last seventy years, notably the following: Inscrutabili, Arcanum divinat, 
Neminem fugit, Sapientiae christianae, Rerum novarum, Ubi arcano Dei (al 
contained in the C.T.S. collection entitled: The Pope and the People); ant 
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, Divini illius magistri, Casti connubii and Lux veritatis (C.T.S. Selected Papal 
Encyclicals 1928-32). Those who have access to Leclercq’s Legons de 
droit naturel will tind the ethical aspect well treated in volume III, La 


famille.) 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY 


@) No institution is so close to nature. \t is anterior to all other forms of 
society. (@) Its roots are to be found in eternity. God Himself, one in 

three, set the archetype; for the Father eternally begets the Son, and both 
are eternally united by the bond of love which is the Holy Spirit. (6) God’s 
first act, after creating man, was to institute the family (Genesis ii, 18-24). 
Since it was“*not good for man to be alone”, He fashioned a rib from Adam’s 
side into ‘ta helper like himself’; Migr eon a man shall leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and thev shall be two in one flesh.’’ 

(2) God works through the family unit. (a) When the race became corrupt, 
He saved Noe and his family as depositary otf the primitive revelation. 
(o) He gave the promise of the Messias to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Juda and 
David as a family inheritance to be passed on from father to son. That is 
why the Gospel of St. Matthew begins with a family tree. (c) And when 
the fulness of time was come, He became Himself a member of a human 
family. Though born of a virgin, He chose nevertheless to be reputed ‘‘the 
carpenter’s son’’ (Matt. xiii, 55), in order to sanctify family life and set the 
model for all time. 

(3) The Church fulfils her mission through the family unit. (a) A revolutionary 
force in her early days, she changed the whole face of human society, 
uprooting emperor-worship and chattel slavery, the pillars respectively of 
the civil and the social order. But she respected the family. From the first, 
she has recognized the validity of pagan marriage, and has taught, with 
St. Paul, that even when the home is divided by the conversion of one 
party, family life must be maintained as far as possible, exception being 
made only when it is already disrupted beyond repair by the refusal of the 
pagan to cohabit peacefully with his converted partner (I Cor. vii, 12-15). 
() So too, ever since the wee of the first gentile convert, Cornelius, 
“with all his house” (Acts x, 2), the Church has always sought to christianize 
the world by families. Men must indeed come to her in the first place 
individually; but the permanence of her work depends on the multiplication 
of Christian homes. While such homes remain, the faith can survive, as we 
see from the perseverance of the Japanese converts between the sixteenth 
century and the re-opening of the country in the nineteenth. Without them, 
all the immense organization of the Church is in vain. (c) Hence her 
abhorrence of mixed marriages (canons 1060, 1064, §1, 1070). They dis- 
integrate her work at its very foundation. Hence, too, her insistence on 
the duty of the Catholic party to seek the conversion of the non-Catholic 
(canon 1062), 

Conclusion. It would be hard to overstress the importance of the family 
in both the spiritual and temporal orders. It is “‘the beginning and 
foundation of all human society”’ (Pius XI, Lux veritatis). It is prior to the 
State in the order of nature and of time. Today, its pre-eminence is 
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threatened by the deterioration of family morality, by the weakening of 
parental authority, and by the encroachments of the State. It is the duty of 
parents to defend its rights, in their own interest and in that of the com. 
munity. The health of “both Church and State depends on the families of 
“which they are comprised. 


ll. THe Divint Mopeu or Famity LIre 


(1) Recall to Nazareth. (a) Pius X1, reviewing the evils left in its wake 
by the war of 1914-18, deplored in particular the break-up of family life 
and pointed out the remedy: restoration of the reign of Christ in the 
home. ‘‘Jesus Christ,’” he added, ‘reigns in the family when that family, 
formed by the sacrament of Christian matrimony, keeps inviolate its sacred 
character, when the authority of the parents is modelled on the divine 
fatherhood whence it gets its origin and name, when the children emulate 
the example of the child Jesus ens all life is redolent of the holiness of the 
family of Nazareth” (Ub/ arcano Dei). And again, in Lux veritatis: ‘Tf family 
life is recalled to this most worthy model of holiness, without doubt we 
shall at length be able to meet the formidable crisis of exile confronting us 
with an effective remedy.’’ (4) The special need of today, therefore, is 


return to Nazareth. There, as we know, the incarnate God spent thirty of 


His thirty-three precious years on earth, devoting all His time and that 
of His Blessed Mother and St. Joseph to the single task of erecting for all 
ages the perfect model of the Christian family. (Enlarge on this theme: 
the value of our Lord’s time; the significance of its expenditure on apparently 
banal occupations.) The conclusion would seem to be that God had no 
more important lesson to give mankind than this single lesson of family life 

(2) A model for all. “Fathers of families have in Joseph a glorious 
pattern a vigilance and fatherly providence; mothers have in the most 
holy Virgin Mother of Goda str iking example of love, modesty, submission 
of mind and perfect faith; and the children of the family have in Jesus, who 
was subject to them, a divine model of obedience to admire, worship and 
imitate. The high- born may well learn from a family of royal ‘blood howto 
observe restraint in prosperity and dignity in adversity. The workers, too, 
and all who are so sorely vexed by domestic problems and slender means, 
if only they will turn their eyes to the most holy members of that home, 
will find cause to rejoice rather than grieve over the lot that has befallen 
them. The work and worry of their daily life is shared with the Holy 
Family. Joseph, like them, had to provide a livelihood from his pay. 
Indeed, God himself had to work with His hands at a bench” (Fest. S. Fam. 
7m 2° nocl.) 

(3) Reproduction of the model. Three things are necessary in a family 
formed after the divine model: order, love, religion. (a) Order. God has 
prescribed and Himself exemplified a hierarchical ordering of functions. 
‘*“The husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is head of the Church. ... 
Therefore, as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let wives be to their 
husbands in all things” (Eph. v. 23, 24). ‘‘Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is just’? (Eph. vi, 1). There is nothing servile in this 
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ubordination, either of wife to husband, or children to parents. Joseph, 
jast in dignity of the members of the Holy Family, was pea arene its 
wad. To him it was, therefore, that the angel appeared, to order the flight 
into Egypt and the return to Nazareth. Mary, immeasurably his superior 
inthe order of grace, simply obeyed. And all that we know of the relations 
of God made man to the parents whom He himself had created, is that ‘‘He 
was subject to them.”’ () Lov. The bond of union in the family is love. 
“Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered 
Himself up for it. . . . So also ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies” (Eph. v, 25, 28). From the beginning, God meant man and wife to 
be mutually complementary, “‘two in one flesh’’, not only physically but 
psychologically. ‘‘For if man is the head, the woman is the heart, and as 
he occupies the chief place in ruling, so she may and ought to claim the chief 
slace in love”? (Casti Connubii). Love is expressed in mutual help and 
forbearance. ‘‘Husbands, love your wives and be not bitter towards 
thm... . Fathers, provoke not your children to indignation, lest they 
be discouraged’? (¢ ‘ol. ili, 19,21). (¢) Religion. “To sum up allina few words: 
there would be a calm and quiet constancy in marriage, if married people 
would gather strength and life from the virtue of religion which alone 
imparts to us resolution and courage; for religion would enable them to 
bear tranquilly and even gladly the tr ials of their state, such as, for example, 
the faults they discover in one another, the difference of temperament and 
character, the weight of a mother’s cares, the wearing anxiety about the 
education of children, the reverses of fortune and the sorrows of life’? (Leo 
XIII, Arcanum divinae). Everything in the home must be redolent of the 
faith, Consecration of the home to the Sacred Heart.! Family prayers. 
Seeking first the kingdom of God. 


Il. THe Epucatrion or CHILDREN 


(1) A parental right and duty. (a) Education being an essentially social 
function, belongs in due proportion to the three div inely ordained societies, 
the family and the State in the natural order, the Church in the supernatural 
der. In the natural order, the family takes precedence over the State. 
“Before being a citizen, man must exist, and existence does not come from 
the State but from the parents” (Pius XI, Dévini illius magistri, on the 
Christian Education of Youth). And just as it through the parents that God 
grants the gift of life, so it is to them first of all that He grants the right 
and duty to educate. (Cf. S. Thos., 2-2, qu. Cll, a.1). (6) The State’s 
function is supplementary. It can and should intervene to help needy 
parents in the fulfilment of dusts duty, and to prevent abuses. ‘‘But the 
tulers of the State must go no further: here nature bids them stop. Paternal 
authority can neither be abolished nor absorbed by the State, for it has the 
same source as human lite itself’? (Rerum novarum). Parents must therefore 
defend this right against undue encroachments by the State, not only in their 
own interests, but in those of the community. ‘‘The family may be regarded 


1 The formula is printed | in full in ‘Tre CLerGy REvVIEV Ww, June 1943, p. 284. 
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as the cradle of civil society; and it is in great measure within the circle of 
the family that the destiny of the State is fostered”’ (Sapientiae christianai) 
(c) But note! It is a duty of the parents, as well as a right. Church and 
State, each in fulfilment of its respective mission, may take over a great del 
of the burden, but neither can relieve the parents altogether of their 
responsibility. It is in the home that the minds of children are most easil 
and effectively influenced, and it is there that education must begin. 


(2) The aim of education is to raise up children to God. ‘‘Christian paren 
must also understand that they are destined not only to propagate and 
preserve the human race on earth, not only, indeed, to ‘educate 2 any kind of 


worshipper of the true God, but ‘children who are to become members of 


the Church of Christ, to raise up fellow-citizens of the Saints and member 
of God’s household, that the worshippers of God and our Saviour ma 
daily increase” (Cas// Connubii). Too many parents behave as though : 

child were a mere investment, involving an initial outlay in trouble and 
money, but with the prospect of an eventual dividend. Others seem 1 
think their duty consists simply in equipping the child to make his way in 
the world. They forget the fundamental truth of all creation, that man wx 
made for God, and that children are but ‘‘a talent committed to their charge 
by God . . . to be restored to God with interest on the day of reckoning” 
(zbid.) 

(3) The essentials of Christian family education. (a) Christian environmen: 
and example. Parents must first practice what they preach. ‘‘That education 
will, as a rule, be more effective and lasting which is received in a wel: 
ordered and disciplined Christian family; and more efficacious in proportios 
to the clear and constant good example set, first, by the parents and then by 
the other members of the household” (Divini illius magistri). (b) Ear) 
instruction in piety. St. Louis of France said that never a day passed on whic 
he did not recall his mother’s early warning: ‘‘I would rather see you di 
before my eyes, than see you commit a single mortal sin.”’ To fulfil this 
duty, parents must themselves be instructed. Pius XI lamented that manr 
parents who prepared carefully enough for their worldly occupation, made 
no preparation at all for their fundamental duty of educating their children 
(c) Prudent correction of faults. Parents must be watchful, firm, but neve 
chastise in anger. “‘Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, but bring 
them up in the discipline and correction of the Lord” (Eph. vi, 4). (@)4 
00d Catholic school. Our right to such schools may be challenged i in the near 
future. “It is incumbent on parents to strain every nerve to ward off such 
an outrage, and to strive manfully to have and to hold exclusive authorin 
to direct the education of their offspring, as is fitting, in a Christian manner, 
and, first and foremost, to keep them away from schools where there \ 
danger of their drinking in the poison of impiety” (Leo XIII, Sapientc 
christianae). (e) Care of the adolescent; with special attention to religious duties 
and companionships. Many features of the modern association of the sexes 
are utterly reprehensible. (Particularize). It is the parents’ grave duty to 
prevent such abuses, and especially to guard against mixed marriage 
“It cannot be denied that the basis of a happy. wedlock, and the ruin of an 
unhappy one, is prepared and set in the souls of boys and girls during the 
period of childhood and adolescence” (Casti Connubii). 
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SERMON NOTES 
IV. Tue Duties or CHILDREN 


An effective instruction could be built around the story of Joseph, told, 
ysfar as possible, in the beautiful wording of the Bible (Genesis xliii-). 
Point out the lessons: his harbouring no grudge against his treacherous 
irethren; the depth and tenderness of his affection for them and for his 
father; his complete lack of human respect—(governor of Egypt and second 
oily to the King, he insisted on presenting his family at court, and even 
ipasted of their humble calling, though ‘‘the Egy yptians have all shepherds 
inabomination’’); the reverence he showed for his father in making a journey 
to meet him, in nourishing ‘‘all his father’s house’’, in visiting him in his 
yst illness, in his devoted attention to all the details of the funeral. 

Alternatively, the sermon can be based on the traditional text: “‘Honour 
thy father and mother”’ (Exod. xx, 12). 

‘To honour means to hold in high esteem. There is significance in 
God’s use of the word ‘‘honour’’, rather than ‘‘love’’, or ‘‘fear’’. Parents 
ae of course to be loved and feared (in the scriptural sense of reverential 
awe). But one can love without fearing, and fear without loving; whereas 
one cannot sincerely honour anyone without at the same time loving and 
fearing him (Cafech. Conc. Trid.). Honour, therefore, involves respect, 
obedience, love, and (as a consequence) unfailing help. 

(1) Respect. We owe respect to our parents primarily because they 
represent God the Father, who chose them as His intermediaries in giving 
us life and forming us to virtue. Their claim is therefore independent of 
their personal merits, being increased by their virtues and unprejudiced 
by their faults. When Bet hsabee went to plead with her son, King Solomon, 
he rose from his throne, bowed respectfully to her and set her upon a 
throne at his right hand. We show respect for our parents by imitating 
their good example, and especially by obeying their just commands. For 
scriptural warnings against disrespect, cf. Exod. xxi, 17; Prov. xxx, 17; the 
fate of Absolom, in II Kings xviii, 14-16. 

(2) Obedience. ‘‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
just”” (Eph. vi, 1). “In the Lord’’—i.e. as mouthpieces of God, and in so 
far as their commands are compatible with His law. God comes first, as 
our Lord showed when, at the age of twelve, He left His parents for three 
tays, ‘to be about His Father’s business’’. But such conflicts of duty are 
exceptional; and so, as soon as God’s will was done, ‘‘He went down with 
them and came to Nazareth and was subject to them.’’ Obedience consists 
not in words but in deeds; cf. the story of the two sons in Matt. xxi, 28-32. 
It must be cheerful: ‘“God loveth a cheerful giver.”’ 

(3) Love. God, who alone is good, is the only proper object of love. 
Others, therefore, can only be lovable in so far as they share in the infinite 
goodness and lovableness of God. Now, all men are made in the image and 
likeness of God, and therefore all alike must be loved in and through Him, 
with a love that increases in proportion to their approximation to the divine 
image. But, in the order of nature, no one approximates so closely to God 
as Our parents, and therefore no one has a greater claim to our reverential 
love. Indeed, their relation is so unique as to call for a special virtue. We 
ae linked to our fellowman by the bond of charity, but to our parents (and 
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through them to our kindred) by the bond of piety (ct. S. Thos., 2-2, qu 
Ci, a4, 2, 3). 

(4) ‘Unfailing help. “‘We that afflicteth his father and chaseth away his 
mother, is infamous and unhappy” (Prov. xix, 26). We must help our parents 
(a) in their spiritual needs, by ensuring that they have the ministrations of 
the Church, by praying constantly for them, and by encouraging and 

edifying them; (4) in their temporal needs, by generous expe nditure of 
time, effort sal money in their behalf. ‘‘He ‘that facts the substance of this 
world and shall see his brother in need, and shall shut up his bowels (close 
his heart) from him, how doth the charity of God abide in him?” (I John iii 
17). Recall the King’ s broadcast story: a boy carrying his younger brother 
up a hill was asked if the burden was not too great for him; he answered: 
‘It’s not a burden: it’s my brother.”’ 

LAWRENCE L. McREavy, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FREEDOM TO MARRY 


A Frenchman, invalidly married in France owing to detect of form, 
has deserted his wife with no prospect of revalidating the union. He now 
desires to marry again in England, but has not obtained a civil divorce 
of his first attempted marriage. What is the procedure? (H.) 


REPLY 


(i) No matter how certain the invalidity of a marriage may be, the 
intervention of the Ordinary is necessary before the parties are free to 
marry again. The point has often been discussed in these pages. Cf. 1942, 
XXII, p. 558; 1939, XVII, p. 452. Canon 1069, §2; S. C. de Discip. Sacro: 
ment., 15 August, art. 231, J1, and 29 June, 1941, n. 6a. 

(ii) S. C. de Discip. Sacrament. 29 June, 1941; A.A.S., xxiii, 1941, 
p. 310, note 6: “Si civile quod vocant matrimonium cum alia persona 
etiam alteruter tantum attentaverit et resolutum definitive fuerit, resolu- 
tionis definitivae huiusmodi requiratur documentum authenticum; si 
adhuc vero vigeat, consulatur Ordinarius.”” Though claiming sole com- 
petence over the substance of the marriages of Christians, the Church 
recognizes that the contract has certain civil effects, and is loth to permit 
marriages coram Ecclesia which are not recognized as such by the civ! 
authority. If, as in the above case, the civil contract is still valid, the matter 
must for this added reason be referred to the Ordinary. He may, indeed, 
sanction the very unusual procedure of a ‘‘marriage of conscience’, 4 
provided for in canons 1104-1107; or he may, either by the use of faculties 
he may possess or by seeking them from the Holy See, dispense from the 
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fm so that the marriage may be contracted before witnesses alone, as 
sovided for in canon 1098 and Code Commission, 25 July, 1931. But it is 
ar more likely, especially in this country, that he will decline altogether to 
anction the marriage, even though the first is invalid, unless and until a 
vil divorce has been obtained. Cf. Periodica, 1932, XX1, p. 42. 


DEFECTIVE ALTAR STONE 


Is it ever permitted to celebrate Mass upon ag altar stone in which there 
are no relics ? 


REPLY 


Canon 882 §1: Missa celebranda est super altare consecratum. 

Canon 1198 §4: Tum in altari immobili tum in petra sacra sit, ad normam 
eum liturgicarum, sepulcrum continens reliquias sanctorum, lapide 
causum. 

Canon 1200 §2: Tum altare immobile tum petra sacra amittunt conse- 
vationem ... Si amoveantur reliquiae aut frangatur vel amoveatur 
epulcri operculum. 

i. The common law is quite certain and definite: Mass must be said 
upon a consecrated stone, and the consecration is lost if the relics are 
removed. Though intimately connected with the most sacred mysteries, 
this is a positive law which is occasionally dispensed by the Holy See. An 
Ordinary may, from canon 822 {4, permit Mass to be said in any suitable 
place, provided an altar stone is used; for dispensing from the latter an 
\postolic Indult is required, of which many e: xamples may be quoted. Thus, 
\.C. de Propaganda Fide, 2 Sept. 1780; Fontes n. 4583: “De venia celebrandi in 
locis non benedictis non est cur quacras; habes enim tamquam Superior 
sarum Missionum facultatem celebrandi . . . etiamsi altare sit fractum vel 
ine Reliquiis Sanctorum. Sin autem per huiusmodi petitionem intelligis de 
facultate celebrandi sine altari benedicto, vel sine tabula seu lapide sacro 
ataris, id quidem S. Sedi non est in more concedere”’. This faculty is still 
‘joyed by Missionary Ordinaries; cf. Vromant, Facultates Apostolicae 
1930) §38, 6. In the last war a similar permission was given in n. 7 of the 
faculties issued to chaplains by the military Ordinary, and very likely it is 
aajoyed by them in the present war, though it does not appear in the faculties 
printed in this journal, 1940, XV II, p. 309, ad 6. We understand that the 
Holy See also permits certain chaplains the use of an anfimensium, a strip ot 
linen containing relics as used in Eastern rites, which is normally forbidden 
by canon 823 §2. Cf.also S.R.C. Decreta Authentica, n. 2941. 

i. May a priest celebrate without a consecrated altar stone in the case 
ofa sudden emergency, when there is no time for recourse to authority? 
ltisa question one would expect to find treated by the manualists, since a 
prudent judgement is required for applying the principle of eprke/a to this 
«tremely grave law. For the most part, however, they avoid the issue, or 
we content to prove that the action is never lawful; thus Priimmer, Theolo, Gia 
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Moralis, UI, §296; Aertnys-Damen, H, §239. Merkelbach, [1], §389, cop, 
cedes the point in one extreme necessity which is not of practical moment: 
“‘Hine vix dari posset casus in quo licitum esset ‘nisi forte mortis, nop 
tamen in contemptum religionis intentatae’ ait Billuart”’ 

In our view, inasmuch as the Church is accustomed to dispense from the 
law, there seems no reason why epike7a should not be used, provided always 
that it is kept within the terms of the faculties and indults mentioned above, 
namely, that an altar stone of some kind is used even though fractured 
lacking relics, or otherwise defective. This is, perhaps, an illogical solution, 
since it would appear from the above canons that an altar stone which has 
lost its consecration is nothing more than a piece of stone having no sacred 
significance. Nevertheless, this is the conclusion to be drawn from all the 
documents cited above, and very likely the strict expressions of many 
modern writers must be understood in this sense: Mass may never be said 
for any reason whatever without, at least, a defective altar stone. Noldin, 
III, §213: ‘*Privilegium celebrandi sine lapide consecrato ne missionarii 
quidem concedi solet”’. Coronata, Institutiones, 11, §779: ‘‘Sine altari con. 
secrato nunquam, ne in casu urgentis necessitatis, fas est celebrare, nec in hoc 
S. Sedes dispensationes concedere solet’’. Gasparri, De Excharistia, §31: 
‘““Neque S. Sedes unquam indultum concedit, ut extra altare consecratum 
Missa celebretur”’ 

ili. If it is asked, finally, whether any writer maintains the lawfulnes, 
in extreme necessity, of celebrating without an altar stone of any kind, even: 
defective one, Wouters, Theologia Moralis, I1, §250, 6, is the only authority we 
can discover: “*Praeceptum consecrandi in altari consecrato, nec execrato, 
grave est. Porro secundum alios nunquam licitum est extra altare celebrare, 
secundum alios illud licet in gravissima necessitate, v.g. pro viatico cont: 
ciendo, quia, inquiunt, praeceptum viatici recipiendi divinum, prohibiti 
autem extra altare celebrandi ecclesiasticum’’. We think this may be taken 
as a probable opinion, and there may be other manualists who hold the same 
view. 


AnGustIA Loci 


May Angustia Loci be urged as the sole canonical cause in a petition for 
a dispensation when the man whom the petitioner desires to marry is living 
outside of her district? (D.) 


REPLY 


S.C. de Prop. Fide, 9 May, 1877. Fontes n. 4890, ad 1: ““Angustia Joci sive 
absoluta sive relativa (ratione tantum oratricis), cum scilicet in loco originis, 
vel etiam domicilii cognatio feminae ita sit propagata, ut alium paris con 

ditionis, cui nubat, invenire nequeat nisi consanguineum vel affine, 
patriam vero deserere sit ei durum” 

i. It seems from the concluding words that, in a strict interpretation ( of 
the phrase, one of the conditions for this canonical cause is not verified i 
the circumstances of the above case; it would be verified, however, f 
angustia loci applies also to the place in which the man is living, in which cas 
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itis more correctly styled angustia locorum. ‘Thus Noldin §610: *‘Si locus 
consi idem est vel si alius est, sed pari modo angustus, id in libello indicari 
potest...” Cf. Payen, De Matrimonio, §740: “‘Altera conditio est ut 
oratrici durum sit patriam deserere. Itaque cessat causa .. . si nequaquam 
durum sit fem#nae egredi e loco parentum, atque simul paris conditionis 
yium extraneum invenerit qui illam petierit”’. 

ii, But the list of causes summarized in the document of 1877, and 
vhich most commentators regard as the only ones which are ‘‘canonical”’ 
we often widely interpreted! in addition, other causes not catalogued therein 
are accepted by the Holy See. Accordingly, there is nothing irregular in 
mentioning angustia loci as a cause, even though one or other of the circum- 
stances set out in the above text are lacking. For example, it may be urged 
asa cause in seeking dispensation from an impediment other than relation- 
ship. The point is that the petition is for a favour, and the dispensing 
authority may decline to grant it even though all the conditions are verified. 
Since angustia loci is not among the graver causes, it is always advisable to 
add some others if they can be discovered. 


DouBLE VESTMENTS 


Is there any law torbidding the use of a reversible chasuble which is white 
onone side and black on the other? (W.E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1296, §3: Circa materiam et formam sacrae supellectilis, serventur 
praescripta liturgica, ecclesiastica traditio et, meliore quo fieri potest modo, 
etiam artis sacrae leges. 

Ritus Servandus, 1, n. 2: paramenta . . . integra, et decenter munda, ac 
pulchra. 

S.R.C. n. 2675 : (de confusione colorum in paramentis) Serventur omnino 
Rubricae Generales, facta tamen potestate Episcopo indulgendi, ut in 
ecclesiis pauperibus permittat illis uti, donec, consumentur. Cf. also 
nn, 2682, 50; 2769, 5. 

S.R.C. 3086, 7: Anne in administrando Sacramento Baptismi licite 
sacetdos uti possit Stola bicolori, ex una parte violacea et ex altera alba. . 
Resp. Affirmative. 

1. The bi-coloured reversible chasuble appears to offend in many 
tespects against liturgical laws. The chasuble is primarily a garment, not a 
coloured ornament, and should at least conform to the conventions usually 
observed in the wearing of secular apparel; one can scarcely imagine any 
garment so commented: as to be worn, if so desired, inside out. The bi- 
coloured reversible vestment is certainly not traditional; nor is it in con- 
formity with artistic standards, for it is an elementary rule to have the colour 
ofthe interior lining agreeable with that of the vestment. For these reasons 


ee 


“Gh Amanieu, art. ““Angustia Loci’ in Dict, de Droit Canonique, col = 531, the most 
complete examination of this cause amongst modern writers. 
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we think a priest should regard a vestment of this kind as normally forbidde, 
by canon 1296, §3. 

ii. One would rather expect to find the vestment prohibited express 
by the Congregation of Rites, but we are not aware of any decree exactly ip 
this sense. For n. 2675 refers not to a reversible vestment byt to one which 
is multicoloured ; and n. 3086, 7 does permit the reversible stole at baptisms, 
an obvious convenience in the rite, though we are not prepared to exten 
this text to Mass vestments. In ‘the absence, therefore, of any express 
prohibition, writers both before and after the eode teach that the reversible 
chasuble may be tolerated, at least in those countries where it is customary, 
Thus Many, De Missa (1903) §122, 6, and Cappello, De Sacramentis (1938) 
§8ir. 

Probably the best solution is to apply, by analogy, the ruling i in n. 2675: 
if there is some justifying reason, a priest need have no scruple in using the 
vestment. A reason ould be the difficulty of obtaining a more becoming 
chasuble; or the poverty of the church; or the convenience of reducing one’ 
luggage in the case of army chaplains or others who have to carry all th 
necessary Mass furniture about with them. This tolerant attitude is quite 
consistent with the view given above that, in normal circumstances, : 
reversible chasuble should be rejected as unlitur gical, 


SANCTUARY LAMp 


Is it lawful at the present time, as it was during the last war, to use electri 
light for the Sanctuary lamp? Owing to the poor quality of the oil, constant 
attention is required to keep it lit during the day, and the lamp is out the 


greater part of the night. The electric light is surely a most effective sub- 
stitute. (P.P.)! 


REPLY 


An instruction trom the Congregation of Rites, 13 March, 1942, printed 
in this journal, 1942, XXII, p. 474, leaves it to the local Ordinary to decide 
whether, in the present emergency, vegetable oil or even electric light ma 
be used. It is open to individual parish priests to petition the Ordinary fo 
this privilege if satisfactory olive oil cannot be obtained. 


TITLE BY ACCESSION 


s ‘‘Accession’’, owing to the nature of money as merely a medium oi 
exchange, a valid title to its ownership, apart from the civil law? If so, 
how explain the silence of theologians on the point? Is ‘‘Accession” 
valid title to ow sed under E inglish law > facnsties. ) 


: Ceantinins deonk bp enienied by dns name wnt address of the niles, not necessaril 
for publication.—Eprror. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 


Accession is a title whereby the owner of the principal object, or of 
the mass, becomes the owner of the accessory increment, subject to com- 
pensation pro rata which may be duc to the owner of the increment. We 
have not found that writers usually discuss the possession of money on this 
principle, though there is no reason why they should not do so, as in Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Vol. X1, 1918, pp. 325-7. The reason, no doubt, is 
that a just title to the increment, with no ‘Obligation to compensate pro rata 
the owner thereof, depends on considerations other than the fact of acces- 
sion. If, for example, I unjustly acquire a pint of oil and pour it into a 
large vat of the same kind of oil which is my own, restitution is due to the 
owner of the pint, notwithstanding the fact that it has become indistinguish- 
ably merged into my own property: 1 must draw off a pint or pay the 
equivalent. Similarly, if I unjustly acquire a {1 note and mix it with my 
own money, | must repay £1, and it is irrelevant whether the note repaid i is 
identical with the one unjustly acquired. In all such questions, it is not 
the fact of accession but my just title to the increment which has to be 
established, and this is more logically and conveniently discussed by the 
theologians under the heading of possession in good, bad, or doubtful 
faith, an enquiry which yields a large number of problems, on the solution 
of which there is sometimes agreement and sometimes not. 

The fringes of the natural law on this and kindred matters are often 
blurred, and questions have to be solved on the principle that the civil law 
determining the ownership of property binds in conscience unless it is 
manifestly against the natural law. Thus, in our law, “‘if current coin of 
the realm be paid over for valuable consideration to an innocent party, his 
title thereto will be complete; although it should have been wrongfully 
obtained by the party who made the payment’’.'’ The same applies to the 
transfer of any negotiable instrument, the real test of negotiability being 
“the capability of conferring on a bona fide holder a better title than that 
of his transferor’. 

Is there a valid title to ownership in such cases apart from the civil 
law? There certainly is where the holder in good faith has taken the money 
or the negotiable instrument in exchange for equivalent value given without 
suspecting any defect of title in the transferor. Other cases may be ar- 
guable on a principle of natural justice, and we cannot here elucidate so 
vast a subject. Our immediate concern, in answering the above interesting 
question, is merely to show that a correct solution, or in doubtful issues a 
ptobable solution, is to be sought not in the principle of accession but in 


that of possession in good, bad, or doubtful faith. 
® 


E. J. M. 


Stephens, Commentaries, U1, ch. iv, ad finem, 2 Susman, Contracts, p. 98. 
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ROMAN DOCUMEN 
(i) SACRA CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE 


INSTRUCTIO bE Novis ee AUT VICARIATIBUS APOSTOLICIs 
AUT DIOECESIBUS CONDENDIS (4..4.5., xxxiv, 1942, P. 347). 
Antequam haec S. Congregatio de Propaganda Fide de novis erigendis 

Missionibus decernat, omnes notitias ad hance rem spectantes diligenter 

requirere solet. Ne autem illae in superfluis abundent aut in necessariis 

deficiant, haec, quae sequuntur, prae oculis habenda erunt. 

1. Breviter exponantur quae ad Missionum catholicarum_historiam 
in regione, de qua sermo est, referuntur, et rationes quae suadent novam 
erectionem. 

2. Dentur: omen novae Missionis et gradus (Praetecturae, Vicariatus, 
Dioecesis) ; superficies; confinia territorii quibus nova Missio contineri debet, 
et gradus latitudinis et longitudinis intra quos includenda est; charta choto- 
graphica etiam coloribus distincta, ac, siquidem haberi possit, typis edita. 
Quantum fieri potest, curandum erit ut fines novae Missionis iidem sint ac 
limites civiles vel Status, vel Provinciae, vel Districtus, etc., vel, si casus 
ferat, ut secundum tribus determinatas, aut linguas, statuantur. Quamyis 
enim compertum sit, aliam divinarum, alia humanarum rerum rationem 
esse, ideoque Ecclesiam, in Missionum limitibus constituendis vel immu. 
tandis, civiles divisiones sequi non teneri, nihilominus eis aptari non 
renuendum est, quoties opportunius ct commodius sacri ministerii exer- 
citium id requirat. 

3. Referantur forma gubernii civilis, divisiones civiles territorii, nu- 
merus principalium civitatum regionis; numerus incolarum eorumque 
stirpes et linguae ; insuper quae spes affulgeat progressus Evangelicae 
praedicationis inter ipsos. 

4. Numerus catholicorum, et utrum fidem et observantiam  sanctae 
religionis practice colant. 

5. Quot missionarii in promptu sint, qui in territorio commorantur; 
quam ad gentem pertineant, quas linguas calleant, ct ex quo tempore moren- 
tur in Missionibus. 

6. An et quot adsint sacerdotes indigenae; an convenienter institut. 

7. An in territorio adsint haeretici vel schismatici, et an eorum er- 
rores sint valde diffusi. 

An et quot sint inibi scholae aliave instituta ab acatholicis erecta. 

9. An libere possit per ea loca praedicari et exerceri catholica religio, 
et quaenam impedimenta forte obstent cius progressui, sive ex parte civilis 
gubernii, sive ex parte hacreticorum aut schismaticorum aut paganorym. 

10. An catholici reperiantur consociati in aliquibus territorii tractibus, 
vel contra per totam regionem dispersi inter acatholicos versentur. 

11. Qua in urbe vel loco constituenda proponatur residentia Ordinasii; 
atque utrum et in quo statu adsint inibi E cclesia et domus, in qua novus 
praesul commorari debeat. 

12. Indicetur numerus et status ecclesiarum et sacellorum, quae 10 
territorio erecta sunt; an sint sacra supellectili instructa, et utrum, saltem 
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in praecipuis ecclesis vel sacellis rite asservari possit Ssmum Eucharistiae 
Sacramentum: an habeant coniunctum presbyterium, aut saltem in iisdem 
locis conveniens mansio pro sacerdote procurari possit: denique an prae- 
dictae ecclesiae reditus habeant, et quos; qua ratione reditus adminis- 
trentur. 

13. Qui reditus Missioni novae assignari possint et quo modo provi- 
deri valeat sustentationi Ordinarii et missionariorum. 

14. An incolae catholici oblationes pro Missione alenda conferre 
valeant. 

Utrum obtineri possint subsidia a civili Gubernio ad fabricam 
ecclesiacum, ad victum sacerdotum et ad dotationem Operum, salva liber- 
tate et independentia Ecclesiac. 

16. An adsint catechistae et quidem co numero, qui sufficiat ad sub- 
sidium ferendum sacerdotibus in cura populi christiani, et an necessaria 
instructione pracditi sint. 

7. An et quot Instituta religiosa sive virorum sive mulierum iam 
adlaborent in regione; quodnam ministerium exerceant religiosi viri; 
quaenam opera religiosae mulieres. 

An seminarium clericorum erectum sit, et necessaria praesidia ad 
iuvenes alendos, religiose educandos, et disciplinis ecclesiasticis rite insti- 
tuendos comp: rari possint; sin autem, an spes sit idoneos iuvenes mittendi 
ad aliquod seminarium extra Missionem, ut ccclesiasticam educationem in 
eo recipiant. 

19. An adsint scholae catholicae vel convictus sive masculorum sive 
foeminarum praesertim indigenarum, et utrum in ea admittantur alumni 
diversi cultus: si omnino desint, an facile aperiri possint. 

An in territorio erecta sint Confraternitates, Hospitalia, Orpha- 
notrophia, Catechumenatus, aliave pia loca, an rite regantur et quibus 
subsidiis, et an ab ecclesiastica auctoritate exclusive dependeant. 

Si nova Missio ex dismembratione alterius Missionis constituatur, 
huius nomen et gradus indicetur atque insuper de divisione bonorum 
immobilium et mx obitium juxta can. 1500 C. I. C. ratio detur. 


N.B.—Haec quidem capita praccipua sunt, ad quae clare et distincte 
tespondere tenentur ii, ad quos pertinent, si quando nova aliqua Missio 
erigenda Sacrae Congregationi proponatur; atque etiam ii, qui super 
huiusmodi negotio suam sententiam rogantur. Erit autem Sacri huius 
Consilii expendere, an ¢a sit rerum conditio, quae memoratam erectionem 
suadeat ut bono fidelis populi et conversioni acatholicorum consulatur. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. C. de Propaganda Fide, die xx1 Tunii 
a, D. MCMXXXXII. 

P. Card. FuMAson1 Bronpt, Praefectus. 


The common law relating to the division of dioceses is in canons 215, 
1; 248, §2; 255; 260. As regards the rights, if any, of the clergy of a 
divided jets to remain in mee portion which they prefer, cf. Dr. Claeys- 
Bouuaert in Periodica, 1922, xi, p. (145). E verything he says is subject, of 
course, to the positive arrangements made in each case by the Holy See, 
dispositions which are usually included in the Apostolic Letters decreeing 
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the dismemberment. An example may be seen in the same number of the 
A.A.S. from which the above document is taken: “Quod vero clerum 
peculiariter spectat, statuimus ut simul ac hae Litterae Nostrae ad execp. 
tionem demansaese fuerint, eo ipso clerici oS illi censeantar adscripti 
in cuius territorio legitime extstant” (1... XXXIV, 1942, Pp. 327). As 


in the dismemberment of parishes the interests 08 indiv iduals have to yield 
to the common good. 


(1) SACRA ROMAN ROTA 


sation quae in Tribunali Sacrae Romanae Rotae actae sunt anno 
1942, quarum definitiva sententia editur tantum in parte dispositiva.” 
(A.A.S., XXxv, 1943, pp. 33-56.) The cases, with the exception of two, 
were all tenteimoaial. and the following analysis may be of interest: 


Ex mandato 
Non constat Constat de Gratuiti 
de nullitate nullitate Patrocinii 
Vis ET Mertus (38) . : 24 14 
Derectus CONSENsUs (26) 17 9 
DEFECTUS FoRMAE (4). 2 2 
IMPOTENTIA (8) j 7 I 
I 


Honestas PuBLica (1) 


In a number of these causes the validity of the contract is called in question 
for more than one reason—we have indicated only the first one named. 
As always, vis e/ metus greatly predominates. Under the heading defectu 
consensus is included various pacts, conditions or intentions against the 
substance of marriage. Apart from Impotence, which is always difficult to 
prove and is more conveniently dealt with by a papal dispensation super 
rato non-consummato, wherever such is possible, there is only one case con- 
cerned with a diriment impediment—honestas publica. The reason is that 
the ecclesiastical impediments, strictly so-called (canons 1035-1057), are so 
clearly defined that no contentious point usually arises when a marriage 
is attempted without previous dispensation; the case is dealt with sum- 
marily by a diocesan curia under the procedure of canon 1990 and no trial 
is necessary. It must also be remembered that, even in marriage causes 
which require the full formality of a trial, the number decided by the Rota 
tribunal is no indication of the number of nullity decrees given by the 
Church in any year; many diocesan tribunals send cases for the second 
instance to a neighbouring diocesan tribunal, and decrees are granted 
without the intervention of the Holy See. 

The figures of causes pleaded at the Rota tribunal ‘‘ex mandato gratuit 
patrocinii’’ are specially informative. The phrase means that the poverty 
of the petitioners in these cases entitled them to a Roman advocate without 
paying his professional charges: the subject is: regulated for the Rota in 
art. 176-185 of the Normae of that tribunal (4.A.S., xxvi, 1934, pp. 449° 
492), and for diocesan tribunals in art. 237~240 of the Instruction, 15 August, 
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1936 (A.A.S., xxvili, 1936, pp. 314-372). Thus, of the twenty-six cases 
arising from defective consent only fourteen paid the usual legal expenses. 
Therefore, far from there being any suspicion that the poor are excluded 
fom legal redress, the suspicion is rather that petitioners are unduly, 
perhaps, claiming the benefits of poor persons. 

We are given merely the cause and the decision in this list for the year 
1942. The parties or their advocates in each case receive copies of the 
judgement zm ex/enso, and after the lapse of ten years they may be printed 
in the Decisiones of the tribunal. The cases are from all parts of the world, 
two of them being from the Westminster tribunal, and the decision in 
both was ‘‘Constat de nullitate’’. 


(iii) PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO 
AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHENTICE INTERPRETANDOS 
RESPONSA AD ProposirA Duara (A.A.S., xxxv, 1943, p. 58). 
Emi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones authentice 


interpretandos, propositis in plenario coetu quae sequuntur dubiis, re- 
sponderi mandarunt ut infra ad singula: 


I.—DE DELEGATO EPISCOPALI QUOAD MATRIMONIA 
D. An Delegato episcopali, cui conceditur facultas delegata ad uni- 


versitatem negotiorum iuxta canonem 199, §1, hoc ipso concessa intel- 
ligatur vel saltem concedi possit delegatio generalis ad assistendum 
matrimoniis, attento canone 1096, {1. 

R. Negative. 


Il.—DE CURATORE DEMENTIS 

D. I. Utrum vi canonis 1651 §1 ad curatorem dandum iis qui rationis 
usu destituti vel minus firmae mentis sunt, requiratur regulare iudicium, 
an sufficiat decretum Ordinarii, praevia eiusdem prudenti inquisitione. 

II. Utrum denuntiatio citationis et communicatio sententiae, de qui- 
bus in canonibus 1712 et 1877, fieri debeant ipsi rationis usu destituto 
aut mente infirmo, an eorumdem curatori legitime constituto. 

R. Ad I et II: Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 25 mensis Ianuarii, anno 1943. 

Card. M. Massrmti, Praeses. 


ad 1]. In the Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments, 29 
june, 1941, the Holy See noted that many marriages were invalid owing 
to the assisting priest lacking proper delegation. The tendency of recent 
¢gislation is to strengthen the terms of canon 1096, §1, which requires 
that permission must be given expressly to a determined priest for a deter- 
mined marriage. Thus a reply of the Code Commission, 31 January, 1942 
(tency REVIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 284), decided that the ‘‘vicarius 
‘o-operator”’ cannot ratione officii validly assist at marriages. The present 
ply re-asserts this decision. A delegated priest who may be authorized 
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by the bishop to perform all priestly functions in a parish (ad universitaten 
negotiorum) is not, thereby, delegated to assist validly at marriages. Accor. 
dingly, as is the case with many dioceses in this country, the faculties of the 
assistant priest must contain a clause expressly conceding this delegation 





if the bishop desires him to enjoy it. simpl 
ad I]. The matter refers to an ecclesiastical process or trial in which impul 
one of the parties being an infant or of unsound mind is represented by J proac 
a guardian or procurator. The Ordinary by a simple decree designates the } jook 
guardian or pro-curator, and the documents of the process mentioned hum 
are to be remitted to the same. ucce 
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: insta 

Partnership in the Service of Youth. A Statement prepared by ‘‘The Standing } ij] 
Conference of National Juvenile Organizations”. Pp. 12. (26 Bedford force 
Square. 34.) : 
THE main concern of this Statement is to describe the principles which f outl 
should guide youth work in view of the far-reaching plans embarked upon f exce 
by the State and by local authorities. Whilst recognizing the necessity of } subj 
Youth Organizations at the present time, a Catholic views with some alarm no 
the withdrawal of youth from home and family life which is usually entailed J Mar 
in membership of an organization. It is therefore reassuring to read in J unb 
point 6: ‘‘Many proposals for the welfare of youth overlook the fact tha } the 
the fundamental unit of society is the family. When so many factors mili- J how 
tate against home influence any extension of facilities for youth should f part 
be so designed as to strengthen home life and parental responsibility.” boo 
A second cause for some misgiving is either the wholly secular character ] gift 


of certain schemes, or the existence in them of a religious character which 
is wholly non-Catholic: not, indeed, positively anti-Catholic, but of the 
type which tends to sink all denominational differences in a simple, hearty 
common, public worship in which all, it is thought, should join. The State- 
ment, in our view, does not adequately meet the Catholic principle which 
is necessarily against an active participation in the religious worship of 
non-Catholics. But it makes a sincere attempt to do so in point 5, which 
recognizes that the satisfaction of the religious needs of youth implies, for 
many organizations, membership of a Church. 

In point of fact, however, the religious obstacle is largely met by the 
emphatic assertion that it should not be made obligatory upon young 
people to join youth associations. As long as this freedom is maintained, 
it will be for Catholics to prevent their children from joining any youth 
association which violates Catholic principle, and, on the other hand, 
to encourage membership of those organizations which, if not Catholic, 
do clearly recognize the unique position of the Catholic Church. 

E. J. M. 
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(iristian Behaviour. By C. S. Lewis. Pp. 64. (Geoffrey Bles. 25. 6d.) 
Tue author of the delightful Screw/ape Letters gives us, in this small book, 
the addresses on the moral law delivered on the wireless during the autumn 
of 1942, adding yet one more example of his unique power of expression, 
imple yet replete with meaning, intimate yet without the offensive and 
impudent vulgarity of some popular speakers sponsored by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. His power of apt illustration, of which the 
hook is full, may be judged from the comparison which he makes between 
tuman beings and a number of ships in a convoy. The voyage will be a 
access if they do not collide and get in one another’s w ay, but this happy 
result will only come about if each ship is seaworthy and hes her engines 
in good order. Morality is, indeed, largely concerned with our social rela- 
ions towards other men, but the rightness of each individual is a necessary 
oreliminary , and the terminus of the whole j journey is what gives direction 
19 our lives—the Thomistic ‘‘motus creaturae rationalis in Deum’’. This 
admirable analogy is a fair example of many occurring throughout, and it 
is capable, as are they all, of still further development. If we imagine, for 
instance, the early steamships which had sails as well as engines, a place 
will be Soni not only for natural rightness within but for the impelling 
force of divine actual grace from without. 

There are naturally many points on which we cannot agree with the 
utlook of Mr. Lewis. His brief explanation of marriage, for example, i 
acellent. But the plea that there should be two sorts of marriage, the one 
wubject to State regulation and the other to that of the Church, rather 
ignores the fact that most of the argument he gives in defence of C hristian 
Marriage is simply deduced from the natural law, which binds baptised and 
unbaptised alike, and which cannot be disregarded except by imperilling 
the harmony and safety of the whole human convoy. Defects of this kind, 
however, are easily discernible by any instructed Catholic reader, and 
satticularly by the clergy. They lessen neither our admiration for the 
book as a whole, nor our envy of the author for his really exceptional! 


gifts, E. J. M. 


National Liturgical Week, 1942. Pp. 226. (The Benedictine Liturgical 
Conference, Indiana, U.S.A.) 
Tue chief feature of this Conference at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, was 
the unity of theme underlying all the papers and discussions, the result 
ofa wise and careful planning on the part of its promoters. By choosing 
the “Praise of God”’ as the fundamental idea for a liturgical conference, it 
was necessary to explore its dogmatic meaning very thoroughly, a task which 
the speakers, especially on the first day, accomplished most successfully. 
Ittranspired, in fact, that some of the members feared—not for themselves, 
ofcourse, but for the other listeners—that the papers were too theological! 
We think the criticism unfounded, and that it is far preferable for liturgists 
to be too theological than to be too much concerned with the thousand 
ind one fads and fancies which sometimes pass for liturgical enthusiasm. 
The justification for taking this theological question as the basis is 
‘parent both from the discussions after each paper, and from the 
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practical application of the theme by many of the later speakers. Som 
extremely fertile reflections arise, for example, when one considers that th 
liturgical thanksgiving after Mass is the Benedicite, a song in which th 
human voice praises God for the whole of creation. We have not ye 
received from any of these conferences a completely satisfactory definitio, 
of liturgical worship, but the sessions at St. Meinrad’s have greatly cop. 
tributed towards discovering one: for the Praise of God, whether in Chris 
or in His members, whether in civilian parishes or military camps, is bes 
expressed in those forms and rites which have been for centuries tradition| 
in the Catholic Church. 

One notices, of course, the occasional weeds which appear to flourish 
on liturgical soil: criticism of private prayers and popular hymns—a ple 
for the offertory procession of the laity—the description of a solemn bap-}! 
tism with the font at the entrance to the sanctuary and illuminated by; 
spotlight. But, on the whole, this Conference was distinguished by the 
fewness of such singularities. There was not even one plea, as far as we can 
discover, for Mass in the vernacular; on the contrary, many speakers, and 
notably Sister Mary Ryan, were all in support of the statement in Pius X’ 
Motu Proprio: “‘La lingua propria della Chiesa Romana é la latina.” 

A Benedictine Abbey is a fine setting for a liturgical conference, and 
the opportunities of sharing in the opus Dei, as well as talking about it 
must have offered all the advantages of a retreat to the very large bod; 
—1357 members—who had assembled there from all parts of the United 
States, and even from Canada. 
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The Life of Faith. By Rosalind Murray. The Christian Challenge Serie: 
Pp. 117. (The Centenary Press. 55.) 

A just appreciation of Miss Murray’s book, the first to be contributed by: 
Catholic to the Christian Challenge Series, requires a careful consideration 
of her purpose in writing it. ‘“The modern world,” she explains in he: 
introductory chapter, ‘‘is so remote and alien from theological speculation 
and modes of thought, that in any intellectual approach to such question: 
a translator, or adapter, is required’. It is therefore of the first impor 
tance to bear in mind that Miss Murray does not address herself to Catholics, 
or even to Christians. She writes for the modern unbeliever, attempting 
to translate into his language and “‘thought forms’’ the theological cor- 
ception of Faith which Catholics take for granted, and which, if not 0 
translated, must remain for ever a sealed book to a great section of ou: 
countrymen. 

What, then, is the notion of Faith which Miss Murray puts before the 
unbeliever? So far as I am able to understand it, Faith is a sort of supet- 
natural vision, endowing with a unity of design the atomized and sporadic 
experience which pure reason affords (p. 26). Reason is to faith very much 
as sound is to music, as prose is to poetry, as “‘liking”’ is to love (pp. 30-1): 
Faith is a “‘rolling backwards of the bounds of vision and simultaneousl 
a deepening of our vision of our own being’’.(p. 24). Reason alone is i1 
theory incapable of giving, and in practice has shown itself powerless to 
give, any intelligible meaning to the universe; and this is so because “the 
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oul of man is made for faith”? (pp. 32-3). In common with our fellow 
men we experience the apparent frustration of our human calculations, 
“but in as much as we have the gift of Faith, we know through all this 
ailure and confusion the unity of a single divine purpose”? (p. 25). The 
essential difference between the life of faith and life without faith consists 
in the acceptance of God’s purpose behind existence (p. 41). Faith is a 
ort of spiritual X-ray, enabling us to see beyond the curtain of our purely 
satural limits (p. 53); it implies ‘‘the intellectual acceptance of a coherent, 
unified view of life, the acknowledgment of a spiritual order, of a super- 
satural plan, in which we have our allotted parts to play” (p. 34). 

It is perhaps to be regretted that in explaining the nature of faith Miss 
Murray should have devoted her attention almost exclusively, not to faith 
itself, but to some of those comforting experiences which are the incidental 
accompaniment of the virtue of faith when it is quickened by charity. It 
may not be out of place to allure the unbeliever with the promise of an 
intellectual satisfaction which, intermittently at any rate, arises from the 
infused gift of ‘‘understanding’’. But he should also in all fairness be 
warned that although faith is an “‘enlightenment”’ inasmuch as it opens 
out a new and supernatural order of reality to the human mind, it is never- 
theless far from being a “‘vision”. What we wrote in reviewing Miss 
Murray’s earlier book, Time and the Timeless, is again relevant here: ‘‘For 
the great majority the Christian life is not an ‘experience’ of the spiritual 
and the supernatural order of reality; it is an act of faith constantly renewed, 
and perhaps only occasionally rewarded in this life with evanescent glimpses 
ofa world unseen. The unbeliever is less likely to be disillusioned with 


the faith, if he is made to understand from the beginning that it is ‘the 
wubstance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that appear 


aot’.” While giving due weight to Miss Murray’s assurance that unbe- 
levers speak another language than ours, we find it difficult to imagine 
that they would fail to understand the Act of Faith which is made by every 
Catholic child: “‘I believe because Thou hast said it and Thy word is true.”’ 
Here is an explanation of the meaning of faith in the simplest possible words, 
but it is an explanation for which we seek in vain throughout the pages 
of this book. In days when among Christians themselves there is the 
greatest variety of opinions concerning the nature of faith, it is above all 
things important to emphasize the specific motive of this virtue as defined 
by the Catholic Church: namely, the authority of God, who has spoken 
to mankind, vouching for the truth of a number of statements which we 
ate bound to believe, not because we understand them, not because they 
correspond with our ‘‘experience’’, not because they satisfy our intellec- 
tal requirements, not relying upon any intuition or vision of the truth, 
but basing our assent solely upon the divine authority, mediated to us 
through the Catholic Church. This is the criterion of supernatural truth 
in the Catholic system; the place of religious experience is entirely secon- 
dary and relatively unimportant. Admittedly it is upon experience, natural 
ot supernatural, that the modern mind almost exclusively relies; but this 
san attitude of mind, a “thought form’’, into which the Catholic doctrine 
of faith cannot be fitted. The modern unbeliever needs to be cured of his 
hunger for religious experience; he needs to learn that mystical delights, 
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when God grants them to His favoured ones, are the reward of a humbk 
submission of the mind which is content in this life to walk by faith ang 
not by sight. 

Although the question of the distinction between reason and faith 
is one that calls for some of those theological subtleties which Miss Murray 
is professedly anxious to avoid, it is nevertheless one which needs i impera- 
tively to be treated in any explanation of the nature of faith. And | ap 
not sure that Miss Murray is very clear about it. Nowhere does she explain 
what pure reason is, except to say that it must fail to give a coherent and 
purposive account of experience. ‘The real division with which we ax 
faced,” she writes (p. 33), “‘is not in truth one between faith and reason, fo: 
these are complementary, not conflicting; but rather between a life of faith. 
and-reason, life with a conscious purpose and direction, and an irrationa 
atomic existence based on repudiation and negation”. With such a pessi 
mistic estimate of the powers of the human reason it is not surprising 
that Miss Murray refuses to admit that St. Thomas Aquinas achieved ; 
synthesis in the natural sphere by the use of reason alone. ‘‘Is it unwar. 
rantable presumption,”’ she asks, ‘‘to see even in the mind of St. Thoma 
the limitation of a mind so formed in Faith that knowledge without Fait 
would be to him no knowledge? When he delimits with such mastery the 
separate spheres of faith and natural reason, the reason he envisages a 
pure is still a reason which Faith has in fact illumined, because he know 
no other kind of reason, no human faculty devoid of faith’? (p. 116). We 
must part company with Miss Murray here. We cannot understand : 
supernatural faith which so enlightens the human reason as to blind it t 
its own natural capabilities, a supernatural illumination of the mind which, 
once bestowed, renders purely natural thought impossible. Surely thi 
is a faith which perfects reason only by destroying it, a grace w = elevate 
nature only by eliminating it. - OS 


The First Monks and Nuns. By Aloysius Roche. Crown 8vo. vi + 138. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d.) 


Tuts is, in the right sense of the word, a popular book, written in a racy, 
even colloquial, style; but it is also a book of apologetics, enshrining much 
valuable comment and explanation of the basic ideas and ideals of Christian 
monasticism. It was in Egypt that this monasticism had its birth, and the 
story of its expansion and development, the multiplication of solitaries, and 
the foundation of the first communities, has an almost fantastic ring about 
it. Father Roche surveys the whole growth, beginning with Paul and 
Anthony, the first hermits, and passing on to Pachomius and the firs 
community rule, Macarius and Serapion, to the communities of nuns, with 
the strange story of Euphrosyne, the better-known life of Mary of Egypt, 
and the lesson to be learnt from the history of Euphrasia. These are al 
engagingly told against the background of the Nile, Egypt, and indeed 
the North African coastline and hinterland, which was surely in the firs 
five centuries both more fertile and more populated than Fr. Roche 
seems to allow. There are interesting and amusing chapters on “Modes 
and Manners”’ and ‘‘Follies and Failures’’, and an important though some- 
what inadequate discussion of the ideals ‘underlying the asceticism of the 
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desert, and the renunciations of religious life in general. Religious division 
and dissension stultified and sterilized much of the work of ‘the East, and 
under the flood of Islam the monastic institutions of Egypt collapsed. 
Fr, Roche suggests, a trifle wistfully, what might have been had East 
and West remained united. In the West the barbarians were transformed. 
Had the monasticism of the East been united to the centre, the same might 
have happened to Islam. A. B. 


Religion in Soviet Russia. By N.S. Timasheff. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii + 171. 
(Sheed & Ward. 6s.) 


Tue problem of the future of Europe and the world is intimately bound 
up with the problem of Russia. And nobody can fail to see that the problem 
of Russia is, at least in great part, a problem of religion. We all need 
evidence, and a clear picture, of the relationship of the Bolshevik Revolution 
to religion, and of the varying adjustments of that relationship in the last 
twenty-five years. Professor Timasheff has, in this short book, produced 
a really remarkable survey and analysis of the whole question from the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1917 to ‘the end of 1941; and has added to this 
ajust, temperate and objective estimate of the future position. 

Beginning with a brief but important survey of Russian religious history, 
the author has no difficulty in showing that in spite of the subordination of 
the Orthodox Church to the State, and the apparent crushing of religion 
behind a ‘‘petrified externa] structure’, there was really a great depth of 
vital religious faith in the Russian people when the Bolshevist attack began. 
With the radical rejection of all religion as a fundamental principle of 
Marxist philosophy, conflict and persecution were inevitable; and, with 
varying intensity, the conflict has been joined ever since. The author 
traces, in three further chapters, the story of the persecution, not in the lurid 
details of Lubianka Two or the concentration camp of Solovetski, but in 
its broad and unmistakable lines, strongly documented from Soviet sources. 
He shows how every means available to a strong and skilful government 
has been used for the purpose, and the rhythm of the attack emerges clearly 
from his pages. Periods of open and bitter persecution have been followed 
by no less bitter periods of insidious effort to undermine religious faith 
and religious influence, often in the most cunning of ways. The first period 
of open attack ended with the liberation of the Patriarch Tikhon in the 
summer of 1923, and was followed by six years (1923-1928) of indirect 
attack, by propaganda, anti-religious legislation, fiscal pressure and 
discrimination. In 1929 came a new onslaught, with mass closing of 
churches, the wholesale arrest of bishops and priests, their exclusion from 
towns and cities on the plea that they were “‘non-workers’’, the introduction 
of the six-day week so as to squeeze out Sunday observance, and ‘‘cultural 
strangulation’? on the widest scale. 1929-30 saw an increase in the use of 
violence, while the policy of strangulation was vigorously tightened up. 
One example, from the autumn of 1929, is worth recalling. Not only did 
transport workers refuse to touch articles intended for religious ceremonies, 
but the Post Office workers refused to handle either the correspondence or 
the telephone calls of the clergy. A clever form of social isolation was thus 
developed. The resistance of the peasants, fears for the harvest, and the 
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protests of Europe brought some mitigation. There were small cop. 
cessions in 1934-5, but the main plan of cultural strangulation has continued, 
Another outburst followed, after the enactment of the new Soviet Constitu. 
tion in 1937. More arrests and open attacks on the clergy occurred, but 
by January 1939 this too was recognized as a failure, and a period of partial 
appeasement began. 

Professor Timasheff in a long chapter describes the resistance of the 
Russian people to the persecution, in itself a remarkable testimony to the 
depth and vitality of their religion; and he examines the attitude of mind 
behind the “‘New Religious Policy’. His last chapter is entitled ‘“The Causes 
of the Change. The Outlook’’, and is a careful estimate of the situation 
today and the prospects for the future. The faith of the Russian people 
has won through. The sheer tenacity of the old religion in Russia has 
defeated the persecution, and has shown that men cannot live completely 
divorced from God and religion. But in many places superstition has 
tended to replace religion, and the new generation trained to atheism is at 
a loss to know itself. Far from being the enlightened moderns accepting 
nothing but quantitative science, they have shown themselves to be “‘poor, 
primitive, superstitious men... marshalled against the followers of 
Christ’’. But the followers of Christ are sadly depleted in numbers, and one 
of the tragedies of Russia, which is also a challenge to the apostles of 
tomorrow, is the fact that these young products of twenty-five years of 
official atheism “‘desperately look for something better than the official 
Marxist line, but do not yet know the way of Christ”. To that extent, and 
with all its implications, their future is the concern of every member of the 
Church. 

What of official Russian policy in the future? Professor Timasheff is 
very non-committal. A reversal of policy he thinks unlikely. The theory 
and history of the Revolution are too intimately bound up with the over- 
throw of religion. No anti-religious or anti-clerical measure of the past 
twenty-five years has been repealed. There may be in practice a compromise 
and some toleration. But the future is obscure. Much indeed will depend 
on the type of government which survives the war, and the whole internal 
condition of Russia. 

This is quite obviously a very important book. The author is himselfa 
Russian who was Professor of Jurisprudence in Petrograd when the 
Revolution broke out, and has been at work ever since on the systematic 
gathering of evidence for a history of the whole struggle. He was forced 
to leave Russia in 1921, but continued his work in Czechoslovakia and 
France until 1936, when he went to America, where he is now Professor 
of Sociology at Fordham University. The information and the tone of his 
book make it most valuable. It should be in the hands of all Catholics who 
may be called upon to give an opinion on this topical issue; and a serious 
effort ought to be made to get it on the shelves of all our public libraries. 

A. B. 
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